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You live in a land of plenty. 
But all God's people are not 
as fortunate. At Thanks- 
giving time American Chris- 
tians offer special thanks to 
God for His blessings and 
bounty. It is also a time 
when each American Baptist 
should consider his respon- 
sibility to share with others 
his bounty and his knowl- 
edge of the Gospel of 
Christ. You do this through 
your gifts tothe World 
Mission of the American 
Baptist Convention. 











CHOOSING A SEMINARY? 


If YOU are choosing a seminary, you may be interested in what has influenced the 
choices of others. 


re Our students give these reasons most frequently for choosing 
COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL: 


e Curriculum provisions for the parish ministry and certain 
specialized ministries 


e Reputation of the faculty for insisting on high academic 
standards 


e Spirit of open inquiry and academic freedom 


e Intimate faculty-student relations permitted by limited 
enrollment 


e Appreciation for students and alumni of Colgate Rochester 


e Emphasis on the church in both its denominational and 
ecumenical aspects 


e Environment for study—library, classrooms, living ac- 
commodations and cultural resources 


e Dedication observed among faculty and students 





Young men and women frequently attend CONFERENCES on The MINISTRY 
for a first-hand acquaintance with the seminary. 


Colgate Rochester has two Conferences on the Ministry 


One for pre-theological students One for those exploring church vocations 
November 28-30 April 10-12 


Conferences on the Ministry provide 
opportunities for: 


— Informal discussions 

— Major addresses 

— Faculty and student symposiums 
— Christian worship 


Delegates are nominated by their pastors 
or campus religious leaders. 





For further information address— 


President Wilbour E. Saunders 
1100 S. Goodman St., Rochester 20, N. Y. 


COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 
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American Baptist missionary who 
served in Japan fifty years. 


WARNER R. COLE is minister of 
the Covenant Baptist Church, De- 
troit, Mich. 
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American Baptist missionary in 
Burma. 

R. DEAN GOODWIN is director 
of the division of communication, 
American Baptist Convention. 
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can Baptist mission secretary in Japan. 
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of the department of field activities, 
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The Cover 


Will young Japan—young in the ways 
of democracy—find its way in our con- 
fused and confusing world? What is likely 
to be the role of Christianity in the na- 
tion’s future? For a very illuminating study 
of the present situation, see “Japan: The 
Unmet Challenge,” by B. L. Hinchman, 
pages 17-19 of this issue. See also “Forty 
Years of Sacrifice and Service,” by Ada P. 
Stearns, pages 20-21. 





Picture Credits 


Cover, p. 24, John C. Slemp; pp. 17-19, 
B. L. Hinchman; p. 35, David McHam. 
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November Quiz 


1. The estimated world population 
; 2.7 billion, of whom approximately 
(1) 40 per cent; (2) 60 per cent; 
3) 75 per cent have not enough to 
‘at. Which is correct? 
2. In spite of the overwhelming REI 
ind insidious efforts of the Commu- FA SED 
nists to lead a nation to revolution, it 
remains a land of freedom. Name the 


nation. 

3. In Japan there are seventy-six IN A | [ OF 
Christian schools, with an enrollment 
of 139,783. For how many schools are 
American Baptists responsible, and 
how many students are enrolled? 

4. Rio Piedras grew from a town of / I AY F 0 R C F 


19,935 in 1940, by 564 per cent, to 
132,438 in 1950. True or false? 








5. Mrs. Charles H. Sears is the ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Cooperating THE MONUMENTS AND THE OLD TESTAMENT 
Committee of Tokyo Woman’s Chris- Licht f : 
tian College. What is her position with ight from the Near East on the Scriptures $6.75 
the American Baptist Foreign Mis- . 
sion Societies? A mighty volume—THE MONUMENTS AND THE OLD 
6. (1) Thirty; (2) sixty-three; ( 3) TESTAMENT—the whole fascinating story of archaeologi- 
cghay Gre cutints sapere, Se cal findings in Bible lands, including the Dead Sea Scroll 
at the Baptist Missionary Training aaa ? & €a Scrolls. 
School, Chicago, Ill. Which is correct? This rich treasury reads almost like a novel as it gives 
7. The National Women’s Confer- authentic translations of inscriptions written on temples 
ence is scheduled to be held at Green and tombe h he wiles, Manik te fi : 
Lake, Wis. According to Mrs. Wil- y people who lived in ands where our Bible 
liam G. Farmar, plans are being made was created. Christians everywhere will be moved by its 
for the largest attended conference. wealth of facts . . . 
What are the dates of the conference? Test ie os agg after point of the Old 
8. Who was ordained to the Chris- estament Scriptures of our Bible. 
tian ministry in 1896 and is an out- ae ° 4 
sending Tigtht wiabter whe hes By Ira M. Price - Ovid R. Sellers - E. Leslie Carlson 
served in many capacities of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Convention and in other Here Is A Book That Unlocks The Mysteries Of The Centuries 
fields? 
9. In Poland, there is an open door THE AMERICAN BAPTIST BOOKSTORES 
to the Baptist witness of freedom as 1 
we understand it in Christ, which Sov. tee = eee =— ER 
probably is unique in the world to- ane ete pine iagiaditnes os Angeles 13, Calif. 
; ? rand Ave. Fifth A 1 ‘ 
a ap vedpadanan Kansas City 6, Mo. Seattle 1, Wash. 5 se 


10. At a recent meeting of the 
boards of managers of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Societies (1) 
twenty-five; (2) eighteen; (3) ten 
new missionaries were appointed. 
Which is correct? 

11. Christians from Red China, 
ragged and worn-out looking, escaped 
and arrived on the compound of one 
of our fields in Burma. Name the vil- 
lages in which they will resettle. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS 
OF UNUSUAL INTEREST 


GREAT THEMES IN THEOLOGY edited by Lynn Leavenworth. Seven essays 

















12. The easiest way to handle the a. adie fede : oom ter ten 
whole matter of Christmas gift shop- = ological concepts, written by leading contemporary Baptist thinkers. 
ping is to send occheume. | Ga  eeee ee 
on your list. A reduced rate of four READING THE GOSPEL OF JOHN by James P. Berkeley. An illuminating snd 
gifts for $ is being offered, which rewarding experience is yours when you study the Fourth Gospel with Dr. Berkeley 
is a saving of $1.50. Fill in the blanks. = — guide. A clarifying interpretation of John’s reason for writing this beloved 

13. Of the more than a million peo- —- ADAGM ADE 7 ace coceees De 
ple in Warsaw before the war, eight THE AMERICAN BAPTIST BOOKSTORES 
hundred thousand had been killed. Chieago Ste Philadelphia 3, Pa. In Kogsies 13," caltt 
True or false? 913 Grand Ave. 2001 Fifth Avenue 5120 Ss. ' , 

Kansas City 6, Mo. Seattle 1, Wash. Chieago 15, III. 


*Mail Order Branches of the American Baptist Bookstores 
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Newsbriefs 


Alaska Site 
Selected 

Paul O. Madsen, associate executive 
secretary of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Societies, recently made 
a tour of inspection of American Bap- 
tist mission work in Alaska. During 
his trip, Dr. Madsen took the first 
official steps to open American Baptist 
mission work in Anchorage, Alaska’s 
largest city. A study was made to de- 
termine where to locate an American 
Baptist church. Dr. Madsen also 
stopped at Cordova, where American 
Baptists maintain a church, a Chris- 
tian center, and a hospital. He also 
visited Kodiak, where the Commu- 
nity Baptist Church and the Chil- 
dren’s Home are located. American 
Baptists also maintain the gospel boat 
Evangel, which provides a ministry 
to Ouzinkie and to villages and can- 
neries clustered around the Kodiak 
islands. Twenty American Baptist 
missionaries are serving in Alaska. 





Martin Luther King, Jr. 
Receives Baptist Message 

Reuben E. Nelson, general secre- 
tary of the American Baptist Conven- 
tion, sent a message to Martin Luther 
King, Jr., in behalf of the denomi- 
nation. In his message Dr. Nelson 
said: “I was greatly grieved when I 
read of the attack upon you, but 
greatly relieved to know that the 
wound was not expected to cause any 
unusual difficulty. This is to let you 
know that you are being remembered 
by hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
can Baptists in our churches across 
the country. It has given us strength 
to see your youth dedicated to the 
nonviolent resistance of evil, and we 
have been thrilled at every oppor- 
tunity which has brought you into one 
of our churches or the convention it- 
self. May God’s richest blessings of 
healing and strength be with you. 
You mean more to us in the church 
today than you shall ever know.” 


Rural Church Schools 
Reach Record Attendance 

More than one thousand students, 
pastors and their wives, and lay peo- 
ple, have attended town and country 
ministers’ schools at Rural Church 
Center, American Baptist Assembly, 
Green Lake, Wis., during the past 
fourteen years. Five sessions are now 
offered to meet the needs of those 
who wish to attend. The rural-urban 
fringe school will be held on January 
6-22. This school will study the prob- 
lems of the pastoral ministry arising 
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Headquarters Committee Reports Progress 


At A MEETING held recently in 
New York city, the headquarters 
building committee heard reports 
from the national societies stating that 
steps have been taken toward imple- 
menting the vote of the convention 
to move headquarters to Valley Forge, 
Pa. Representatives from the societies 
said that there were many legal prob- 
lems involved tn the transfer of corpo- 
ration activities from one state to an- 
other, but that these problems were 
being studied carefully. Committee 


action included a recommendation 
that moving costs be placed in the 
long-term capital-funds loan needed 
for the development and construction 
of the building, and for necessary 
equipment; that a study be made of 
the scope and nature of regional of- 
fices; and that two large signs mark- 
ing the new headquarters site at Val- 
ley Forge be erected. Arrangements 
have been made to borrow $100,000 
to meet the initial costs. The commit- 
tee will meet again on November 11. 





from the movement of urban popula- 
tion into rural centers. From January 
27 to February 12, the school on the 
pastoral ministry will be held, spe- 
cializing in the ministry of preaching, 
pastoral care, and community out- 
reach in towns and in country. From 
February 17 to March 5, the school 
will offer courses on group dynamics, 
the leadership role of the pastor, and 
church program planning. The inter- 
denominational school will specialize 
on the church in the resort or vaca- 
tion community. The late spring 
school, May 5-21, has been set up 
in response to requests from many 
pastors and denominational leaders to 
study the problems of community- 
type Baptist churches. Interested pas- 
tors should secure registration blanks 
from their state offices, or write to 


Rural Church Center, Green Lake, 
Wis., for further information. 


Jubilee Committee 
Meets at Nashville 

At a meeting of the joint commit- 
tee of the Baptist Jubilee Advance 
held recently at Nashville, Tenn., 
Thomas B. McDormand, of Toronto, 
Canada, was elected chairman. Dr. 
McDormand, general secretary of the 
Baptist Federation of Canada, will 
chair the committee through the 1959 
fall meetings. He succeeds C. C. War- 
ren, of Charlotte, N.C., chairman of 
the joint committee since its start in 
1955. Dr. Warren, director of the 
Southern Baptist Convention’s “30,- 
000 Movement,” was elected perma- 
nent vice-chairman. Final meetings 
to climax the five-year evangelistic 








Participants in a school of missions conducted recently by the Whiting Me- 
morial Baptist Church, Neenah-Menasha, Wis., K. Aart Van Dam, pastor. 
Left to right: Twisem, who came from the hills of Assam to study at North- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary; Marion Tait, American Baptist missionary 
to Assam, retired; Mrs. Douglas Strong, president of the church’s Woman’s 
Mission Society; and Mrs. Eugene Hoks, Sunday school superintendent. 
Through a sustained missionary emphasis, the Unified Budget giving of 
this church is up 59 per cent over last year. Though thirty-first in size 
of resident membership, church is eighth in Unified Budget giving in state 
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ffort will be held in Atlantic City, 
N.J., May 18-24, 1964. Participating 
onventions are urged to hold their 
nnual sessions in or near Atlantic 
City at that time. A_thirteen-week 
series of television programs spon- 
ored by the advance, titled “This Is 
he Answer,” will begin Sunday, Jan- 
uary 4. 


Thirty New Students 
Enroll at B.M.T.S. 

Sixty-three students registered this 
fall at the Baptist Missionary Train- 
ing School, Chicago, IIl., when it 
opened for its seventy-eighth year of 
training young women for Christian 
vocations. Of this number, thirty are 
new students. The over-all enrollment 
is ten more than the number enrolled 
for the last term. The students come 
from fifteen states, with Ohio lead- 
ing the list with ten. Illinois is second 
with nine, and Massachusetts, Indi- 
ana, and Michigan tie with seven 
each. From outside continental 
United States there are students from 
Japan, Puerto Rico, Mexico, and the 
Bahama Islands. Pearl Rosser con- 
tinues acting for the president in her 
capacity as executive secretary of the 
board of directors. She has a part- 
time release from her duties with the 
Chicago Federation of Churches. 


Baptist Students 
Pass Resolutions 


The national assembly of the Bap- 
tist Student Movement, representing 
fifty-five thousand Baptist college and 
university students, meeting recently 
at Green Lake, Wis., adopted reso- 
lutions in favor of stopping nuclear 
testing, supporting the Supreme 
Court’s ruling that separate educa- 
tional facilities are by nature unequal, 
and supporting the United Nations 
and its Human Rights Day. The stu- 
dents also voted to continue their 
invitation to students of any race to 
take part in all Baptist Student Move- 
ment activities. Officers elected were: 
Harold Germer, of Harrisburg, Pa., 
a student at Andover Newton Theo- 
logical School, president; Mike Dav- 
idson, of Purdue University, vice- 
president; Barbara Forbes, of Linfield 
College, secretary-treasurer. A pledge 
of $3,000 for the World Student Chris- 
tian Federation and the United Stu- 
dent Christian Council was adopted 
by the assembly. 


Andover Newton 
Celebrates Anniversary 
Representatives of some two hun- 
dred colleges and universities in all 
parts of the United States, including 
many college presidents, took part 
in the impressive and colorful aca- 
demic exercises marking the climax of 
the 150th anniversary celebration of 
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Homecoming at Franklin is a happy time! Bathed in the golden 
beauty of autumn the campus is a welcome retreat. Old grads come 
home to mingle with tomorrow’s new ones. Their raucus, enthusias- 
tic throats join those of frosh and sophomore to cheer for the gold 
and blue football team. Teachers, doctors, ministers, engineers, from 
all walks of life (vocations) revel in the parade festival. The towns- 
folk unfurl their banners of goodwill and loyalty to give their col- 
lege a boost. 


Here are Lewis B. Matthews of the Department of Religion and 
Carleton H. Currie of the Department of Sociology, leaf raking the 
campus for Homecoming. Franklin College Homecoming is a Happy 


time. 


You and your children can become a part of Franklin’s warm 


tradition. 


W rite today to 


Franklin College of Liberal Arts 


HAROLD W. RICHARDSON, President 


Franklin, Indiana 











THESE RECENT BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
GRADUATES NOW SERVE! 


One is a school teacher, onc a social worker, one a homemaker, one 
a Christian Center worker, one a secretary and two are Christian 
Education Directors. 

Young women, high school graduates, planning to train for full time 
Christian service are invited to write for information. 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 





P.O. Box 37 “Portledge” Bryn Mawr, Pa. Dr. Harold F. Stoddard, President 




















HAVE YOU CONSIDERED 


BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 


for your ministerial trainin 2? 


e Warm spiritual fellowship 
e Well-rounded theological curriculum 
e Highly competent faculty 


e Supervised field-work program 


Dr. RALPH M. JOHNSON, President 
2606 Dwight Way Berkeley 4, California 














LET’S 
TALK 
IT 


OVER 


American Baptists need young 
women educated for the Christian 
vocations. 


Has your church sent any one 
to B.M.T.S. for that purpose? 

















BAPTIST MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL 


510 Wellington Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 








Andover Newton Theological School. 
Newton Centre, Mass., September 18. 
Speakers were Edwin T. Dahlberg. 
of St. Louis, Mo., president of the 
National Council of Churches; and 
Norman Cousins, of New York, edi- 


tor of the Saturday Review. The 
school is the oldest Congregational. 
and one of the oldest Baptist, semi- 
naries in America. Others taking part 
in the program included Governor 
Foster Furcolo; Claude M. Fuess, for- 
merly headmaster of Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover, who was chairman ol 
the sesquicentennial committee; Her- 
bert Gezork, president; and Roy Pear- 
son, dean of Andover Newton. Among 
the distinguished guests was U.S. Sen- 
ator Leverett Saltonstall. Among th« 
program events was the dedication of! 
a _ half-million-dollar dormitory and 
student center as part of the school’s 
redevelopment program. 


Women’s Board 
Meets in New York 


Groundwork for the biggest na- 
tional women’s conference ever held 
at Green Lake, Wis., plans for a co- 
educational Woman’s Day at the 1959 
annual American Baptist Convention, 
and the report that American Baptist 
Woman circulation increased 332 
per cent in 1957-1958, were the main 
items dealt with at the board meeting 
of the National Council of American 
Baptist Women held recently in New 
York city. The National Women’s 
Conference, scheduled at Green Lake, 
July 11-18, is being planned for a 
larger attendance than any of the five 
preceding conferences. Four hundred 
women are expected to attend, ac- 
cording to Mrs. William G. Farmar. 
of Parkersburg, W.Va., conference 
chairman. Breaking with tradition 
the women’s council will invite men 
to attend the afternoon session of 
Woman’s Day, June 4, at the annual 
convention. 


Wisconsin Church 
Honors Pastor 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold O. Gronseth 
were honored recently at a celebra- 
tion which marked the thirty-fifth 
anniversary of the first sermon which 
Mr. Gronseth preached in the Brick 
Baptist Church, Walworth, Wis. Mr. 
Gronseth is a former member of the 
advisory board of the Rural Church 
Center, Green Lake, Wis. In 1941. 
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he received the Rosa O. Hall Award 
of the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Societies. Six hundred friends, 
church members and officials of the 
Wisconsin Baptist State Convention 
rathered in the Walworth school 
cymnasium for the occasion. A check 
for $3,500—$100 for each year of 
service—was presented to the Gron- 
seths. Other gifts were an automatic 
washer and dryer, a radio, and an 
unabridged dictionary. 


Arndt Receives 
Honorary Degree 

Two members of the faculty of 
Northern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary recently completed a visit to six- 
teen countries of Europe. Highlight 
of the tour for James D. Mosteller, 
dean of the faculty and professor of 
church history, and Peter Trutza, pro- 
fessor of missions and urban church, 
together with their wives, occurred in 
Berlin during the congress of the Bap- 
tist Federation of Europe. In recog- 
nition of his work among the Baptists 
of Germany, Johannes Arndt, alum- 
nus of Northern Seminary, was 
awarded the degree of doctor of di- 
vinity in a ceremony led by Dr. Mos- 
teller. Dr. Arndt served as pastor of 
the Baptist Church in Berlin-Steglitz 
from 1931 to 1945, which duties he 
took up following completion of his 
studies at Northern. Since 1945, he 
has served as Baptist youth leader in 
Germany. 


In a Word 
Or Two 


@ Mrs. Blanche Moore Hodge, 
president of the American Baptist 
Convention, was recently honored by 
Linfield College, McMinnville, Oreg., 
with the honorary degree of doctor of 
humane letters. The degree was con- 
ferred by Harry L. Dillin, president 
of Linfield and past-president of the 
convention. 

® Katherine Gillette Blyley, fourth 
president of Keuka College, Keuka 
Park, N.Y., recently resigned because 
of ill health. Dr. Blyley became the 
first woman president of the college 
in 1947. She came to the college in 
1939 as head of the English depart- 
ment, and in 1941 she was appointed 
dean. 

@ James Forrester, pastor of the 
Sunnyside Baptist Church, Los An- 
geles, Calif., recently resigned to ac- 
cept the post of vice-president of 
Whitworth College, Spokane, Wash. 

@® August F. Ballbach, Jr., since 
1952 minister of the First Baptist 
Church, Oneonta, N.Y., has accepted 
a call to the Brookhaven Baptist 
Church, Brookhaven, Pa., effective 
November 5. 

@ Emil Kontz, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Birmingham, Mich., 
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EXISTENCE UNDER GOD 


Albert Edward Day 


In this intriguing discussion of prayer, 
Dr. Day discusses the essential spiritual dis- 
ciplines necessary to a conscious meeting 
with God—a situation which he believes can 
be experienced by everyone. Readers who 
seek a union of intellectual integrity and 
spiritual vitality will be particularly inter- 
3 ecto Mai call-melele) & $2.50 



































BIBLE WOMEN COME ALIVE 


40 dramatic monologues in which women 
of the Bible come to life again in a new and 
compelling way. Brief, timely, and realistic, 
each sketch vividly portrays the elemental 
emotions of a woman in the Bible. This in- 
teresting book is ideal for group presenta- 
tions or for different personal reading mat- 


ter. $2 
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ABINGDON PRESS 
Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


Order from 
your bookstore 








NEW S 2 Eosren 


EASTERN is making news through a 
rapid program of expansion and develop- 
ment—and is continuing her high stand- 
ards of education for Christian living. 
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Will there be room for them in a Christian college? 
Will Christian teachers be available to instruct them? 
American Baptists are answering this challenge NOW 
through the Christian Higher Education Challenge to be 
conducted in YOUR church in 1959. Support your Ameri- 
can Baptist schools and colleges NOW that your children 
in the years to come can benefit from Christian Higher 
Education. 











or the past eleven years, will become 
yastor of the First Baptist, St. Albans, 
W.Va., effective November 15. Since 
the first of July, Paul Judson Morris, 
former executive secretary of the Ohio 
Baptist Convention, has been serving 
is interim pastor at St. Albans. 

@ Owen M. Weatherly, pastor of 
the Second Baptist Church, Rich- 
mond, Va., will start his new work 
as pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa., on November 16. 

@ Steven Wong became associate 
pastor of the fast-growing First Bap- 
tist Church in Honolulu, Hawaii, on 
September 1. Mr. Wong is a graduate 
of California Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary. 
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Robert A. Ashworth 


Robert A. Ashworth, ordained in 
1896, served Baptist churches in Mi- 
nerva, N.Y., Meriden, Conn., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and Yonkers, N.Y. 
After nearly ten years in Yonkers he 
became editor of The Baptist, a na- 
tional Baptist weekly, no longer pub- 
lished. From 1933 until his retirement 
twenty years later, he was editorial 
secretary of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews. In 1912, 
Brown University honored him with 
the D.D. degree. Dr. Ashworth served 
the denomination in many capacities. 
He represented American Baptists on 
the National Council of Churches, 
and attended many of the major ecu- 
menical conferences. From 1938 to 
1945, he was a member of the Amer- 
ican Committee of the World Council 
of Churches. All who have known Dr. 
Ashworth have loved him for his ster- 
ling character, his friendliness, and 
uis fine spirit. Last July he suffered 
1 bone fracture and has been a pa- 
tient in St. John’s Hospital, Yonkers, 
N.Y., ever since. His home address is 
30 Gray Place, Yonkers, N.Y. 
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Westminster 
Introductions to the 
Books of the Bible 


This “must” volume for all who read and 
study the Bible presents in a separate vol- 
ume the articles and introductions con- 
tained originally in The Westminster Study 
Edition of the Holy Bible. The result is an 
illuminating survey of the content and mes- 
sage of all the books of the Bible, in the 
light of recent study and knowledge.$3.75 





Men of Tomorrow 


STORIES FROM THE BIBLE 
FOR YOUTH OF TODAY 


By Ewatp Mano. In an animated ac- 
count of events and men of the Bible, 
the author gives dramatic pictures of 
persons to whom God has spoken — 
Abraham, Jacob, Moses, Saul, David, 
the prophets, Jesus and His disciples, 
Paul, Barnabas, and many others.$3.00 
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| STUDY BIBLE 


Edited by William Barclay 


These books combine Bible study 
and devotional reading by offering 
the editor’s translation and com- 
mentary on part of the text —in 
units which can be digested in a 
few minutes of daily study. 


The Letter to 
the Hebrews 


“A glorious picture of Jesus Christ,” 
this letter demands knowledge of 
the Old Testament and the Hebrew 





sacrificial system not even com- 
monly known in the day it was 
written. But as the editor unlocks 
the book’s message, it emerges 
with peculiar significance for today. 


The Letter to 
the Romans 


The Apostle sets forth the es- 
sence of his faith in a unique 
epistle on righteousness, the 
Jews as the Chosen People, 
and how man is to live his 
daily life. Paul’s meaning is 
brought into brilliant light for 
those who seek the heart of 
this great gospel. 





$2.50 each 
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Announcing a 


magnificent new series 
by one of the greatest 
historians of our time 


KENNETH 
SCOTT 
LATOURETTE’S 





CHRISTIANITY IN A 
REVOLUTIONARY AGE 
A History of Christianity in 
the 19th and 20th Centuries 


THE FIRST VOLUME 
— NOW READY 


THE 
NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 
IN EUROPE 


Background and the 
Roman Catholic Phase 


The most comprehensive account of Chris- 
tianity in modern times, this brilliant series, 
by the Sterling Professor Emeritus of Mis- 
sions and Oriental History at Yale Univer- 
sity, will cover all aspects of contemporary 
Christianity since 1815. Dr. Latourette shows 
the ways in which Christianity is responsible 
for the vast revolution through which the 
world is passing, how far Christianity has 
shaped it, and what the effects of the revolu- 
tion on Christianity have been. His series 
will provide a major guide to understanding 
the religious and historical forces which have 
shaped the world in which we live. 


“THE NINETEENTH CENTURY IN 
EUROPE paints a quite amazingly compre- 
hensive, clear and balanced panorama of the 
historical period under review . . . I know 
nowhere else where this material is set forth 
as clearly, intelligibly and as challengingly 
for the ordinary reader . . . one of Dr. 
Latourette’s most valuable contributions to 
historical writing.”"—Henry Pirney VAN 
Dusen 


“In this work, as in all of his work, Dr. 
Latourette treats movements with a scope 
never before achieved in the writing of 
Church history.”"—Rotanp H. Banton $6.00 


At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 
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World Christianity 


By ANNA CANADA SWAIN 





World Council of Churches 
In Nyborg, Denmark 

A growing ecumenical spirit was in 
evidence on the first evening of the 
meeting of the central committee of 
the World Council of Churches in 
Denmark. After a welcome given by 
the cooperative and gracious host, 
Bishop Hanns Fulsang-Damgaard, a 
second welcome was given by Presi- 
dent Johannes Norgaard, of the Bap- 
tist Seminary at Tollése. President 
Norgaard called attention to the fact 
that there was great significance his- 
torically in our meeting in Denmark. 
In the old days before there was a 
World Council of Churches, Den- 
mark would have made such a meet- 
ing a project of the Lutheran Church 
alone; for in those days “Denmark 
was an absolutistic kingdom with a 
church life which was ruled according 
to the ideals of uniformity. Today,” he 
continued, “you are welcomed in a 
state in which the ideals of democracy 
have been well established. Whatever 
remnants of inequalities among the 
different churches remain are just so 
many shadows from the past.” 


Christians Sorrow Together 
In 1958 Meeting 


Several tragic events were in the 
minds of all, as the meeting gathered 
at Nyborgstrand, Denmark. A few 
days before the meeting, in a fatal ac- 
cident, three people were killed, 
among them Mrs. R. S. Zigler. Mr. 
Zigler was critically hurt. Twenty 
young people, who were on their way 
tu attend the 250th anniversary of 
the founding of the Church of the 
Brethren, crashed into the Atlantic. 
Four more were killed and others 
were seriously injured in a bus crash. 


General Secretary’s 
Report Well Received 

W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, in his annual 
report to the central committee, faced 
realistically the accusations made in 
some quarters against the World 
Council. He said: “We are. . . ac- 
cused of being subservient to the poli- 
cies and ideologies of the Western 
powers and also of opening the doors 
for the influence of Communist ideas. 
. . « The real danger is that these at- 
tacks make our own position too easy 
and could tempt us to think that we 
are steering the safe middle course. 
. . . But this kind of alibi is not quite 
worthy of the Christian church, which 
does not believe in the principle of 
safety by maintaining equal distance 


from the extremes, or in spiritua 
neutralism, but feels called to warn alli 
powers of the will and judgment oi 
God. . . . The World Council, like the 
churches, must be independent—in 
the world, but not of the world—be- 
ing accountable ultimately only to 


God.” 


Cyprus Situation 
Very Tense 

The difficulties which constantly 
arise when church and state are prac- 
tically synonomous was pointed up 
when the World Council was _ re- 
quested by Greek Orthodox authori- 
ties to make a statement on Cyprus. 
Finally, both Greeks and members of 
the United Kingdom voted affirma- 
tively on a resolution stating that the 
central committee “(1) expresses 
deep concern over the appalling situa- 
tion continuing in Cyprus; (2) recog- 
nizes, in agreement with the general 
position of the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs, the 
difficulties experienced by the church 
of Cyprus as a result of the exile of 
Archbishop Makarios, and earnestly 
desires that negotiations for his return 
may be successful; (3) instructs the 
officers to arrange for a fraternal dele- 
gation to visit the authorities of the 
church at Cyprus at the first appro- 
priate moment and to report to the 
officers and the executive committee 
on its conversations with them; (4) 
directs the officers and the Commis- 
sion on International Affairs to con- 
tinue their efforts to aid in finding a 
speedy solution of the Cyprus prob- 
lem.” 


Struggle of Christians 
For Social Development 

More and more, Christians are real- 
izing their responsibility in social and 
economic situations. They know that 
most of the countries of Europe, Asia, 
and Latin America are desperately 
short of capital and technical skills. 
Four tasks face the churches which 
feel deep concern for those in under- 
developed countries: (1) Christians 
should encourage in their own coun- 
tries a responsible attitude toward de- 
velopment programs. (2) Qualified 
individuals should be helped to find a 
vocation in work for economic and so- 
cial development, with the under- 
standing and dedication required. (3) 
Christian institutions in economically 
less-developed countries should review 
the technical services they provide in 
the light of the requirements of a dy- 
namic and balanced development pro- 
gram. (4) Of special importance is 
the ministry to those uprooted by 
rapid social change. The breakdown 
of family, tribal, and community pat- 
terns is a challenge to Christian evan- 
gelism and service. 
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Letters... 


TO THE EDITOR 





SIR: May I extend my sincere apprecia- 
tion of the September issue of MIssIONs. 
| think it is one of the best ever. 

All the articles hit home, but I was par- 
icularly interested in your editorial “On 
o Valley Forge!” I am sure that your re- 
ponsible and thoughtful reaction to the di- 
rection given by the Cincinnati convention 
will contribute much to a genuine sense of 
meness among all our people. The only 
point at which I would disagree with you 
was the suggestion that the vote at Cin- 
cinnati was against the National Council. 
I am sure that was true for many, but 
there were also many others, and I think 
they were the predominant number, who 
had other considerations foremost in their 
minds as they cast their ballots; but be 
that as it may, the important thing is that 
now action has been taken, and men like 
yourself are providing the kind of thought- 
ful leadership that we desperately need. 

JouHN ALLAN LAVENDER 

Chicago, Ill. 


SIR: I have been intending to write to you 
commending your significant editorial re- 
garding the location of our denominational 
headquarters at Valley Forge. I have yet 
to see a more forthright statement and 
keen analysis of the basic factors involved 
than were presented in your article. 

I hope our denomination will not look 
upon the Valley Forge decision as a com- 
promise or a less desirable alternative. 
Actually, the history and traditions sur- 
rounding Valley Forge make it the ideal 
center for unifying our denominational 
forces. The Philadelphia Association was 
the first united Baptist work in America 
and the old Pennepack Church, oldest of 
the Philadelphia Association group, is 
within a few miles of the headquarters lo- 
cation. 

It frequently happens in life that when 
multiple choices are offered to us, the best 
and final choice is arrived at by a process 
of elimination, which is precisely what hap- 
pened at Cincinnati. 

We are grateful for your kingdom vi- 
sion and Christian statesmanship, and espe- 
cially that you are able to exercise these 
in your strategic position as the editor of 
MISSIONS. 

Harotp F. Stopparp 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


e 
SIR: This letter is written to express my 
very deep appreciation for your splendid 
editorial—“On to Valley Forge!”—in the 
September issue of MIssIoNs. 

There is no question but that we should 
fear, and make strenuous efforts to avoid, 
a rigid centralization of authority in our 
Baptist fellowship. On the other hand, the 
idea that the function of the American 
Baptist Convention is merely to advise its 
constituent churches, boards, and other 
agencies, borders on ecclesiastical anarchy, 
helps to explain our seeming paralysis at 
the point of growth, and if perpetuated 
could eventually decentralize our denomi- 
nation completely out of existence. 

Let us therefore purpose to “go it to- 
ether” as never before, and then get on 
with the work of Christ in these often 
difficult and sometimes heartbreaking days. 

LAWRENCE T. BEERS 
4rdmore, Pa. 


* 
SIR: Your article “There’s Gold in Cali- 
ornia!” was tremendous! You covered a 
vast deal of territory in a modest amount 
f space and did a very thorough job. 
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The editorial concerning Valley Forge 
must have required a great deal of courage. 
I appreciate the sentiment of the whole 
piece. I am confident there will be a uni- 
formly good reaction to it. 

Ceci. G. OsBorNE 
Burlingame, Calif. 


SIR: Thank you very much for your splen- 
did article ““There’s Gold in California!” 
which appeared in the September issue of 
Missions magazine. There have been a 
great many favorable comments from the 
churches of our area. 

I would like to clarify some of the fig- 
ures which were presented on the churches 
in the Los Angeles area. Upon checking 
our records, I discover that twenty-nine 
new churches have been established since 
January 1, 1951, and that forty-four have 
been established since January 1, 1948. 
These are not all included in the total of 
eighty-two churches in the Los Angeles 
area. Some of the churches are Negro 
churches which are not included in our 
over-all total, and some of them have al- 
ready lived out their life of ministry, and 
are no longer in existence because of 
changing neighborhoods, or industrial or 
freeway expansion. 

We try to think of our church-extension 
work, not in terms of numbers, but in 
terms of adequately ministering to the city 
area. To that end, we may establish a new 
church in an area of low potential, so far 


as financial return is concerned. If there 
is a need of a church, we want to meet 
that need. On the other hand, most of our 
churches have shown remarkable growth 
in numbers and in finances. 

D. S. BENNETT 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


a 

SIR: Your article “There’s Gold in Cali- 
fornia!” has caused deep concern in the 
minds of a number of your readers in this 
area. That which was reported was well 
written; however, there is a growing feel- 
ing that you were unfair to the state con- 
ventions of Northern and Southern Cali- 
fornia. Out of the twenty-one pictures 
shown in the article, only six were showing 
the Los Angeles area, and yet the manner 
in which it was done leads one to believe 
that most of the story is that of this agency. 

The department of church extension of 
Southern California Baptist Convention, 
alone, has started over sixty new churches 
in the past nine years. Many of these are 
our strong, giving churches today to our 
Unified Budget. ~ 

While I do not want my letter to convey 
any resentment to the fine work of our Los 
Angeles Baptist City Mission Society, it 
would be so much easier if you had por- 
trayed the work of Southern California as 
one story and that of Northern California 
as another. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. G. Down: NG 








At I See Kt 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 





ATE IN AUGUST, the two ma- 

jor American political parties, 
Republican and Democrat, held their 
New York state conventions in Roch- 
ester and Buffalo, respectively. In the 
nominations for state offices, on which 
the voters in New York vote on No- 
vember 4, both parties again made 
obeisance to the three dominant re- 
ligious faiths in the United States. For 
the three top New York state offices, 
the slate of each party included—I 
assume by their names—a Protestant, 
a Roman Catholic, and a Jew. This 
ought not so to be, because the Con- 
stitution of the United States guaran- 
tees that “no religious test shall ever 
be required as a qualification to any 
office or public trust under the United 
States.” Does the Constitution apply 
only to elections and not to nomina- 
tions? 

Religious affiliation should never be 
the criterion for holding public office. 
The primary test should be a man’s 
qualifications for rendering the best 
possible public service. Of course, the 
Buffalo and Rochester nominating 
committees will stoutly deny that re- 
ligious connections influenced their 
nominations. Nevertheless, it is well 
known that in New York state, and 
especially in New York city, with its 
immense Jewish and Roman Catholic 
populations, an all-Protestant or an 
all-Jewish or an all-Roman Catholic 
slate by either of the parties could 
never be elected. Thus nominations 
that recognize religious affiliations are 
clever vote-getting devices. 


* 

The only time when the American 
people need to consider religious affili- 
ation is when they are asked to vote 
for a President and a Vice-President 
of the United States. Should either or 
both nominees happen to be Roman 
Catholic, the people should then 
rightly demand that either or both de- 
clare in unequivocal terms and with- 
out mental reservation that, if elected, 
their loyalty to the Constitution of the 
United States would transcend their 
allegiance to a foreign sovereign, the 
Pope. Such declaration would not be 
a religious test for office! It would be 
simply an affirmation that a Roman 
Catholic as President of the United 
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States would maintain his independ- 
ence from ecclesiastical control, his 
freedom from hierarchial influence, 
and his liberty in the interpretation of 
any Roman Catholic dogma that, 
however rightly and loyally held and 
cherished by American Roman Cath- 
olics, who are a minority in the 
United States, would not be imposed 
by presidential acts or decisions, or by 
presidential vetoes, upon Protestants, 
Jews, and others who constitute the 
American majority. He could make 
such affirmation and still be a good 
Roman Catholic. 


& 

In the dining room of the S.S. 
United States on our homeward voy- 
age, Mrs. Lipphard and I had a tem- 
porary luncheon sitting. Permanent 
sittings were not assigned until dinner. 
We were returning from last summer’s 
meeting of the executive committee of 
the Baptist World Alliance at Rusch- 
likon, Switzerland. At this temporary 
sitting our steward was a most pleas- 
ing, efficient, tall, and handsome 
Negro. His service was so courteous, 
prompt, and faultless that I told him 
we wished we had been assigned to 
his table for the entire voyage. When 
I asked him where he came from, he 
replied, “I was born on the island of 
Jamaica, sir.” Then, standing erect, 
with a satisfying smile on his face and 
a proud gleam in his eyes, he added, 
“But I have just become an American 
citizen!” 

All during that voyage, and since 
my return home, I have pondered 
over that proud remark. I wondered 
how many of the 170,000,000 persons 
in the United States feel as privileged 
over their citizenship and as proud of 
it as did this Negro from the West 
Indies who renounced his allegiance 
to Queen Elizabeth, in order to be- 
come a citizen of the United States. 
And then, sadly, I had to remember 
that if that steward wished now to 
complete his education, because of the 
color of his skin he would be barred 
from enrolling in many American uni- 
versities. And nowhere south of the 
Mason-Dixon Line, and in many sec- 
tions north of it, could he dine in a 
first-class restaurant, or sleep in a first- 
class motel. And then I also won- 


dered, for I never saw him again t 
make inquiry, whether he had already 
been fearfully disillusioned by a dev- 
astating discovery that in renouncin; 
allegiance to his gracious Queen Eliza 
beth this Negro in return had been 
granted only second-class citizenshit{ 
in the United States! 


co 

In apparent defiance of the D.A.R. 
resolution urging the United States to 
secede from the United Nations, and 
in repudiation of the surviving dis- 
ciples of the late Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy, who once pledged that if he 
were elected President of the United 
States he would promptly “take the 
U.S. out of the U.N. and push the 
U.N. out of the U.S.,” the United 
States Government has just given 
clear and tangible evidence of its de- 
termination indefinitely to continue its 
loyalty to, its support of, and its mem- 
bership in the United Nations. 

A huge new twelve-story office 
building to house the American dele- 
gation to the United Nations, its sec- 
retariat, consultants, staff assistants, 
and clerical force, will soon be erected 
on First Avenue at Forty-fifth Street, 
New York, N.Y. It will stand opposite 
the United Nations Auditorium, in 
which the General Assembly holds its 
sessions. Total staff of the American 
delegation has expanded to more than 
two hundred during the thirteen years 
since the United Nations was organ- 
ized in 1945 at San Francisco. Cost of 
the new building will be $3,750,000. 
Last month, President Eisenhower 
signed the bill providing the funds. 


s 

Last month your church probably 
observed United Nations Sunday. If 
not, you should inquire as to the rea- 
son. Possibly the chief American criti- 
cism of the United Nations is that it 
is only a huge debating society. It 
ought to be proud of that criticism! 
For when eighty-one nations, which 
now include Communist Russia and 
eventually must include also Commu- 
nist China, get together and debate 
openly the controversies that perplex, 
plague, and divide them, such debate 
and argument, whether acrimonious 
and sharp or irenic and mild, is the 
most effective procedure yet devised to 
influence public opinion. The more 
public opinion is mobilized in oppo- 
sition to war, the more certain does a 
peaceful era lie ahead. 

With due respect to the sincerity 
and honesty of all opponents in the 
United States, including the D.A.R., 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, disciples of 
the late Senator McCarthy, and all 
the irreconcilable isolationists of our 
time, the United Nations, with the 
United States in it remains as man- 
kind’s only organized hope for the 
preservation of world peace. 
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pone may happen in the Taiwan Strait crisis by 
the time these lines appear in print is anybody's 
guess, but at this moment it is a severe strain on the 
human mind to think that enough is inv olved there to 
plunge the world into an atomic war. The offshore 
islands of Quemoy and Matsu are not worth that price 
to anybody—not to Communist China, not to Nation- 
alist China, and certainly not to the United States. But 
other wars have sprung from causes just as unaccept- 
able to the human mind. One of the immediate causes 
of the Hundred Years War between England and 
France was a dispute over the duchy of Guienne, a 
part of France which a royal marriage had brought 
under the control of England in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. When Philip VI of France failed to fulfill his 
pledge to restore a part of Guienne taken by Charles 
IV, Edward III of England invaded France, and the 
Hundred Years War was off to a bloody start. In more 
recent times, we recall that it was the assassination of 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand, heir to the throne of 
Francis Joseph of Austria-Hungary, that touched off 
the First World War. So it is always hard to predict 
what will or will not cause a war. Indeed, what will 
deter a war today may start one tomorrow. That is why 
brinkmanship in international relations is an exceed- 
ingly risky business. 


Christian Love 
In a Changing World 


URRENT world conditions—revolutions, mass 

murders, cold-war machinations, threats and 
counterthreats of a global war of annihilation—all point 
up the timeliness of the theme selected for the annual 
meeting of the American Baptist Convention, at Des 
Moines, Iowa, next June 4—9. “Christian Love Con- 
fronts a Changing World” is the theme announced by 
Ivan B. Bell, of Phoenix, Ariz., chairman of the pro- 
gram committee. The text of Scripture chosen is John 
12:32—“I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
all men unto me.” “Jesus Shall Reign” will be the con- 
vention hymn. In theme, Scripture text, and conven- 
tion hymn is the basis for a program that should come 
to grips with some of the central issues of our day. To 
what extent and in what ways does Christian love 
actually confront our changing world? Is it making itself 
felt in a world of fear and unbrotherliness and hate? Is 
it transforming the lives of individuals? Is it challeng- 
ing social, economic, and political institutions and prac- 
tices? Or is the love we Christians talk about and sing 
ibout only a theological abstraction? Let there be no 
doubt about what we mean by Christian love when we 
‘ome to discuss it at Des Moines. Let us make sure that 
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it is something the missionary can take with him to 
become a living, breathing reality in the lives of under- 
fed, disheartened, and dispossessed peoples of Latin 
America, Asia, and Africa. Let us make sure also that 
we Christians live by it here at home, lest our words 
become “as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal.” 


Prime Minister Nehru 
As a Philosopher 


UBLISHED in The New York Times Magazine 

recently was an essay on “The Tragic Paradox of 
Our Age,” by Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru of 
India. It is a thought-provoking piece. On the one hand 
is “the progressive conquest or understanding of the 
physical world by the mind of man,” which Nehru 
describes as “remarkable.” On the other hand is “the 
strange spectacle of a lack of moral fiber and of self- 
control in man as a whole.” This, then, is the paradox 
that confronts modern man: “Conquering the physical 
world, he fails to conquer himself.” The conflicts and 
tensions of our times spring from the imbalance of scien- 
tific achievement and the ability of man to understand 
the problems involved, to say nothing of solving them. 
Even religion, as Nehru sees it practiced, “either deals 
with matters unrelated to our normal lives, and thus 
adopts an ivory-tower attitude, or is allied to certain 
social usages which do not fit in with the present age.” 
What follows is disillusionment. Then, says Nehru: 
“Communism comes in the wake of this disillusion- 
ment and offers some kind of faith and some kind of 
discipline. To some extent it fills a vacuum. It succeeds, 
in some measure, by giving a content to man’s life.” 
But that is not the final word. In spite of its apparent 
success, communism fails—fails because of its own in- 
herent contradictions: its suppression of individual free- 
dom, its contempt for moral and spiritual values, its 
association with violence. So, writes Nehru: “The law 
of life should not be the competition of acquisitiveness 
but cooperation, the good of each contributing to the 
good of all.” Now, Nehru is not a Christian, just as 
Gandhi was not, but what he is seeking is essential 
Christianity—minus its ivory towers, its outmoded con- 
cepts and practices. 


‘Massive Resistance’: 

Massive Destruction 
T SEEMS inconceivable,” said Attorney General 
William P. Rogers recently, “that a state or com- 
munity would rather close its public schools than com- 
ply with the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States.” Inconceivable, indeed. Massive-resist- 
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ance laws in Virginia, and their counterparts in Arkan- 
sas, are in reality laws of massive destruction. If per- 
mitted to stand, these laws will destroy political and 
social gains of many years, principally the right to free 
public schools in a free society. But now in Virginia 
and in Arkansas this right has been surrendered to the 
will of one man, the governor, who may exercise over 
the public schools the power of a dictator. The right to 
operate the schools no longer resides in the people, nor 
in school boards; it resides solely in the hands of the 
governor, who has the power of life or death over the 
schools. Another loss is an irreplaceable segment from 
the lives of the present generation of students, many 
of whom will find difficulty getting into college, or per- 
haps never will go to college. Surely these young people 
deserve something better at the hands of their elders. 
Still another loss imposed by massive-resistance laws is 
the good name of the United States abroad. Time re- 
cently quoted Vassar-educated Mrs. David D. Terry, 
of one of Little Rock’s first families, as saying: “It is 
almost more than I can bear to have the name of my 
city, which has been a good city, used by the Com- 
munists all over the world as a tool against our type 
of government. We have given them the best tool they 
have had in twenty years.” Massive resistance to the law 
of the land, to what is inherently just and right, thus 
becomes massive destruction of the moral and spiritual 
values that have gone into the making of this nation. 
Destroy these values and nothing will be left to distin- 
guish this nation from the Communist nations that we 
so glibly profess to abhor. Our public schools—and our 
children—will become captives of the state, and democ- 
racy will become but a haunting memory in the mind 
of man. Though he was fearfully late in getting round 
to saying so, President Eisenhower was never more 
right than when he said, in late September, that the 
closing of public schools in Virginia and Arkansas 
“could be disastrous,” both to the children and to our 
entire nation. 


A Timely Lesson 
In Citizenship 


PEAKING in direct and simple language, “almost 

that of a schoolteacher,” as one reporter put it, 
Attorney General William P. Rogers, recently gave the 
National Conference on Citizenship a lesson in citizen- 
ship that every American ought to ponder. Meticulously 
he explained the Constitution of the United States as 
an instrument of democratic government. A document 
of a mere four thousand words, with amendments span- 
ning more than a century adding only another two 
thousand, “it was intentionally drafted in broad terms, 
so that it would cover a myriad of situations, many of 
them only dimly conceived—many wholly unforesee- 
able.” The framers of this document, knowing that 
“constitutional provisions are not self-executing,” and 
that they “must be interpreted and applied in concrete 
situations,” wisely left the responsibility for such inter- 
pretation to the federal judiciary. “As a nation,” de- 
clared Mr. Rogers, “we must meet the test of assuring 
all persons, whatever their color, creed, the free exer- 
cise of their lawfully determined rights and the full 
measure of the law’s protection.” Now, of course, Mr. 
Rogers continued, “persons who disagree with decisions 
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of the court interpreting constitutional rights are free to 
seek change by the orderly process of constitutional 
amendments. However,” and this is the crux of the 
matter, “individuals may not determine for themselves 
when they will obey the decrees of the courts and when 
they will ignore them. Constitutional rights must not 
yield to defiance or lawlessness.”” Governors, legislators, 
and judicial officers of the states, as well as the Presi- 
dent, members of Congress, and other federal officials, 
are bound by oath or affirmation to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States—‘“not as each individual 
officer, federal or state, believes it should or might be 
interpreted, but as it is interpreted by our courts.” Nor 
is that all. “Similarly,” declared Mr. Rogers, “each 
person who owes his allegiance to the United States 
has this duty. Free government could not long exist 
otherwise.” Surely this is a lesson in good citizenship— 
Christian citizenship, if you will—that our nation sorely 
needs at this critical period of its life. The alternative 
to a nation governed by laws is lawlessness—the absence 
of law, anarchy. 


Necessary Tools 
For the Day's Work 


BIAS toward romanticism in the human mind 

perhaps accounts for a somewhat widespread mis- 
conception of the missionary and his work. Not infre- 
quently the missionary is thought of as a kind of spirit- 
ual superman who gets things done with no apparent 
effort at all. By some spell of magic he accomplishes, 
with the greatest of ease, tasks that would seem to be 
impossible. Yet the missionary himself is always the 
first to try to dispel this misconception. No one knows 
better than he how difficult his task is, or how much 
hard, painstaking work it requires. He is not a super- 
man. He is not a magician. He must labor for results, 
and he needs tools for the day’s work. Here is a word 
to that effect from Robert G. Johnson, missionary at 
Haka, Chin Hills, Burma: “. . . a church in California 
gave us a jeeplet (a Crosley Farm-O-Road, not a real 
jeep), a church in Pennsylvania donated a hand press 
for printing, a relative gave money for a duplicator, 
another church donated an electric generator, other 
friends gave a record player to the Bible school, the 
Foreign Mission Societies provided a typewriter and 
numerous other necessary things, and many others have 
made it possible for our Bible school to have the most 
basic tools of all—books.” And what does the mission- 
ary think about these tools? This is what Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnson say about them: “We thank God for these 
tools, which have made it possible for us to do our work 
better. Oh, the list is not exhausted. We have phono- 
graphs, a slide projector, a public-address system for 
large Christian meetings. One of the most useful tools 
of all is a little fifteen-dollar adding machine. What a 
blessing when it comes to adding columns of figures!” 
No, missionaries are not supermen. They are not magi- 
cians. They are men and women not unlike the rest of 
us, except perhaps in their dedication to difficult and 
sometimes dangerous tasks. Even so, they need tools for 
the day’s work. Through your gifts to missions Sunday 
after Sunday, in envelopes provided by your church, 
these tools are made available wherever American Bap- 
tist missionaries are stationed. 
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625,000 Miles of Hungry People 





Hee ! 


OMETIME between the first of November and 

Thanksgiving Day, it would be well for us who 

live in a land of plenty to consider how the other three- 

fifths of our fellow men live. And a good starting point 

is a penetrating and revealing book, Donald K. Faris’s 
To Plow with Hope (Harper & Brothers, $3.75). 

Having spent most of his adult life in the Orient— 
seventeen years in China with the United Church of 
Canada, primarily in agricultural research and exten- 
sion; in China again with UNRRA after the Second 
World War; in Pusan with the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency; and presently in Thailand as 
a United Nations technical-assistance adviser—Dr. 
Faris speaks out of firsthand, on-the-spot observation 
and experience. 

“Never,” writes he, “have so many wretchedly poor 
people been aware that things could be different for 
them; and never has there been less acceptance of the 
vast and widening gulf between them and the well- 
to-do.” More specifically: “Visualize a line starting 
from your front door, made up of the hungry of the 
world—many ragged and disease-ravaged, with pinched 
faces. The line goes on out of sight over continent and 
ocean, around the world—25,000 miles—and returns to 
your front door. On and on it stretches, circling the 
globe not twice nor five times, but twenty-five, and 
there is no one in the line but hungry, suffering hu- 
manity.” 

A footnote explains that the people in this line are 
spaced two feet apart, and that the conclusions are 
based on an estimated world population of 2.7 billion, 
60 per cent of whom have not enough to eat. 

Viewing this heart-rending scene from another van- 
tage point, we read that if one were to drive ten hours 
a day, at an average speed of fifty miles an hour, it 
it would take three and a half years to cover the length 
of the present line, which, as populations increase, is 
lengthening more than twenty miles a day. 

From still another vantage point, we are told that 
if these hungry people stood in a solid mass they would 
cover more than 230 square miles. They would fill, 
more than ten times over, all the cities in the world of 
more than a half-million population; or would make 
some fifty-seven cities, each with a population as large 
as that of Greater London, Metropolitan New York, 
and Tokyo put together. 

2 

Now, when we consider, as Dr. Faris points out, that 
“undernourishment calls forth the most basic urge in 
man—the urge for survival,” we begin to see that 
hunger is “one of the most fundamental and explosive 
forces in the world today.” Only as we come to under- 
stand this fundamental truth can we understand the 
growing restlessness in the less-developed countries of 
the world, and realize, perhaps just in time, if not too 
late, that all of us together, both the well-fed and the 
hungry, are now “teetering on the verge of calamity 
unlimited.” 

If someone says that there always have been hungry 
people, and asks why all this concern about them now, 
the answer is a simple one. Yes, there always have been 
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hungry people, but there are more of them today, and 
there will be still more tomorrow. But there is this sig- 
nificant difference. Today, for the first time in history, 
the hungry people understand that they should not have 
to go on being hungry—that life could be better. 

This very insight of the world’s hungry people, who 
turn to communism or revolution or any other ray of 
hope as a drowning man grasps at a straw, is perhaps 
the basic reason why all of us together are now “teeter- 
ing on the verge of calamity unlimited.” Writes Dr. 
Faris: “The ill-fed outnumber the well-fed by nearly 
two to one; and if people are chronically hungry it 
cannot be expected that they will always remain passive 
—desperation will sooner or later lead them to seek 
some extreme solution.” 

” 

Other chapters of this important book, growing logi- 
cally out of the first, deal with such subjects as health, 
education, and the population explosion, and with ways 
and means now being used to solve the many problems 
involved—through the United Nations technical-assist- 
ance programs and the efforts of such specialized agen- 
cies as the Food and Agricultural Organization and the 
World Health Organization. 

But the approach to the problem which, presumably, 
will more than any other enlist the interest of those who 
read these lines, is that of Christianity. What have we 
who call ourselves Christian to say—and to do—about 
the world’s hungry people? Even in asking this question 
we are haunted by the realization that so far we have 
had very little to say about their plight, and done even 
less about it. 

® 

It is at this point that a basic question bears down 
upon us. Where are we to turn for a motivation with 
sufficient impetus to bring about the release of the 
masses still in bondage to want and ignorance? Shall 
we turn to religion? Is there sufficient power among the 
800 million people, almost one-third of the world’s 
population, who call themselves Christian? Why have 
these Christians been so impotent in the face of the 
world’s need? Why? Because “covenants of human free- 
doms have been drawn up, but the words sound hollow 
when crumbs are dispensed to relieve the numberless 
poor.” 

And all our pretty words about the brotherhood of 
man, about love for humanity, about people for whom 
Christ died, will continue to sound hollow so long as 
they remain only words. They will have the ring of solid 
reality only when they are translated into deeds. “Only 
thus,” writes Dr. Faris, “does our religion come alive— 
not in words but in deeds.” 

Far too long have we who call ourselves Christian 
been preoccupied with theological speculation, with 
creeds and confessions of faith, with ancient liturgies, 
with appropriate vestments, with all the forms of re- 
ligion. We have been immeasurably long on words, but 
all too short on deeds. We have yet to learn what Jesus 
meant when he said: “Not every one who says to me, 
‘Lord, Lord,’ shall enter the kingdom of heaven, but he 
who does the will of my Father who is in heaven.” 
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EVER underestimate the power of a woman, is a 

true and time-worn adage. We could also say, 
“Never underestimate the power of an idea,” particu- 
larly those ideas which have changed even the course 
of civilization itself. 

Jefferson’s idea that a “nation derives its just powers 
from the consent of the governed” has become the great 
foundation of our American republic; and Alexander 
Graham Bell’s idea that a strand of wire could be made 
to carry the sound of a human voice so gripped him 
that out of it came the telephone and one of the world’s 
greatest corporations. 

Ideas grip preachers also and greatly affect their 
ministry. Two that have influenced me are the value 
of evangelistic preaching and evangelistic counseling. 

Evangelistic preaching has its roots in the philosophy 
and theology of evangelism itself. The archbishop of 
Canterbury has defined evangelism as the “winning of 
men to acknowledge Christ as their Savior and King, 
so that they may serve him in the fellowship of his 
church.” This is as good a definition as anyone would 
want. Here is commitment to Christ as Savior, entrance 
into his body as a member of the church, and induction 
into service in his cause. Evangelistic preaching of this 
type, well-rounded, and full-orbed, can well command 
the talents and efforts of all pastors. 

Such an emphasis should be continuous, not spas- 
modic. One of our mistakes is that we confine our evan- 
gelistic preaching to certain sermons and seasons—pre- 
Easter, for example. Yet our congregations, large or 
small, nearly always have in them those caught in some 
moral or spiritual dilemma, or weighed down with 
heavy burdens of fear, grief, disappointment, or known 
sin. To them, the evangelistic emphasis in the sermon 
comes with hope and release; and if it is presented in 
sincere effectiveness and love, the response will come, 
not every time, but often enough to make the continu- 
ous evangelistic habit gloriously worth while. 

This is one of the reasons for the success and power 
of one of our great contemporary preachers, James 
Stewart, of Scotland. His sermons overflow with a 
challenging evangelistic fervor and the truth that 
Christ’s power can liberate, cleanse, transform, and 
stabilize those who trust him. This is also true of Leslie 
D. Weatherhead, of City Temple, London, as he min- 
isters to British cabinet members, slum dwellers, and 
middle-class Englishmen. 

The reference to Drs. Stewart and Weatherhead illus- 
trates the truth that great and popular preachers, as 
well as the humble and the lowly, can employ with 
great fruitage the continuous techniques of evangelistic 
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Ideas That Have Gripped Me 


Number Five in a Series 


By WARNER R. COLE 
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preaching. It was by this practice that George W. 
Truett rose to the heights, as did John Timothy Stone, 
the eminent and greatly loved former pastor of the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chicago. The more tal- 
ented, the better trained, the more widely known a 
preacher becomes, the easier it should be for him to 
highlight his sermons with an attractive and compelling 
accent on evangelism. 

Furthermore, preaching in this vein follows the New 
Testament pattern and directs its message personally 
to the individual. No matter how large the congrega- 
tion, the basic unit of our appeal is the individual. This 
was Christ’s method. We magnify the dignity of per- 
sonality by challenging one’s interest, one’s intellect, 
and one’s spiritual nature. People are not sheep, to be 
herded en masse into the kingdom, but individuals, each 
in his own right, unique, distinct, and of immense 
value. 

The second idea came years ago as the result of a 
sales demonstration. I was in the market for an encyclo- 
pedia. The agent sat facing me with his sample volume, 
letting me read selected passages on various subjects. 
Suddenly, I realized that as I read, he also was reading 
the same passages, upside down, while with his eyes 
he observed my interest and response to the interview. 
Forgetting almost what I read, I was gripped by the 
idea that if a salesman could know his product so well 
that he could read from memory or upside down the 
material he wanted to demonstrate, why should not I, 
an ambassador of Christ, know the New Testament 
passages on forgiveness, redemption, and eternal life 
sufficiently well that, when I sat by the side of a pros- 
pect for Christ and the church, I, too, could guide his 
mind and heart swiftly and efficiently into divine truth 
and to a personal experience with Christ. Thus began 
a study and a practice which has enriched all my min- 
istry, locating and memorizing incidents, paragraphs, 
and verses in the New Testament which have made 
person-to-person evangelistic counseling the great joy of 
a pastor’s experience. 

Such a practice is invaluable. Men seek the personal 
guidance of a well-trained and understanding friend. 
This approach honors and dignifies our cause. Most 
people accept the authority of our Savior’s words. They 
appreciate the truth the passages reveal. And in such a 
quiet interview arguments are avoided, no time is lost, 
and conversation moves smoothly toward a decision for 
Christ and the church. Thus have hundreds been led 
into the Christian life as the result of an idea so simple 
that all may use it, yet so powerful that it performs 
modern miracles. 
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JAPAN 
The Unmet Challenge 


By B. L. HINCHMAN 


TTL ELLE eC eee 


RE WE losing Japan? Neither missionaries nor 

Japanese Christians would admit defeat, but 
Japan has the least number of professing Christians of 
all the great nations. Now the fifth most populous na- 
tion in the world, Japan has more than 91,000,000 
people crowded on four mountainous islands, some 
19,000,000 having been added since 1945. The Chris- 
tian population, however, remains at 593,589, accord- 
ing to the Japan Christian Year Book. Of this total 
there are 332,135 Protestants, 227,063 Roman Catho- 
lics, and 34,391 Eastern Orthodox. Of the 18,000 Bap- 
tists, 6,018 are members of Shinsei Kai (“New Life 
Society”) churches related to the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Societies. 

These figures reveal that only one-half of 1 per cent 
of the people are related to the churches. Though it is 
popular to stress that Christian influence in Japan is 
stronger than numbers indicate, the weakness of the 
church reduces the comfort of this apology. A maze 
of organizational complication, the church lacks the 
spiritual life and unity necessary for aggressive evan- 
gelism. A large percentage of postwar converts, not 
having been assimilated, nurtured, and trained, have 
disappeared completely. Generally, the Japanese people 
have remained nearly impervious to the gospel, or at 
least unaware of it. Certain methods of evangelism may 
have alienated them further. Many congregations re- 
main the same size they were decades ago, and others 
no longer exist. Were it not for entirely new congrega- 
tions, the total church would be smaller than in prewar 
days. 

Among the movements which challenge the church in 
Japan are the following: 


1. Social and Political Unrest. War, defeat, and pov- 
erty left Japan without spiritual foundations. The 
breakdown of the family and social system has acceler- 
ated crime, juvenile delinquency, and suicide. In spite 
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of an amazing economic recovery, the nation still is im- 
poverished in relation to the real values of life. New 
freedoms have been grasped without responsibility. In 
short, the Japanese are a people without a purpose. 
Like the empty house in Jesus’ parable, they have been 
rid of chauvinistic militarism only to be left prey to 
many worse evils. 

Since reaching its height of popularity in 1949, the 
Communist Party has gradually declined. The leftist 
movement has followed a more moderate course by 
supporting the Socialist Party. Between 1952 and 1955, 
the Socialists doubled their strength, gaining one-third 
of the seats in the Diet (Parliament). In the 1958 
election, however, they were disappointed to add only 
six additional seats. Economic prosperity under the con- 
servative government has retarded Socialist advance, 
but a reversal in the unstable economy might lead to 
Socialist control. At present a recession is beginning to 
appear serious, as Communist China is threatening to 
wrest from Japan her vital trade with Southeast Asia. 
Radical leftists are working to promote class war and 
the destruction of the nation’s economy from within. 
Marxist theory has gained ground steadily. Yet eco- 
nomic expediency and national pride have thus far 
steered the nation clear of Red domination. 

The church has made little visible impact on Japa- 
nese society, but it has planted a witness. There is a 
general awareness of the Christian emphasis on the 
worth and dignity of the individual. Legislation illegal- 
izing prostitution this past year testifies to Christian 
concern for persons. In the May, 1958, national election 
eighteen Christians won seats in the Diet. One of these 
is a pastor. Of the eighteen, there are six Liberal-Demo- 
crats and twelve Socialists. Many Christians support 
the right wing of the Socialist Party. The one Baptist in 
the Diet is a Socialist, member of a church related to 
the Southern Baptist Convention. 

The church in Japan must seize the initiative in the 
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cause of peace. Japan hates war, but does not know the 
way of peace. The church must lead the way. 
Incidents such as the resistance to integration in 
Little Rock, Ark., are magnified by the Japanese press, 
but little is known of the achievements in American 
democracy. Here also the church must lead the way. 


2. The Student Movement. Universal education has 
made Japan perhaps the most literate nation in the 
world. There are some seventy colleges and universities 
in ‘Tokyo alone. The disillusionment of the war and the 
subsequent collapse of a misled Japan were registered 
most deeply in the sensitive minds of the nation’s stu- 
dents. Seized upon by the promoters of world revolu- 
tion, young people accepted Marxism as the only cor- 
rection for capitalistic imperialism. Further, these young 
minds, bent toward pacifism, were led to believe that 
world communism is the one hope for peace. 

Student self-governing societies have formed the cen- 
ter of the student movement. Centering in the famous 
Tokyo University, a movement was launched by leftists 
which resulted in the forming of the Japan Student 
Union of Self-Governing Societies (Zengakuren) in 
1948. This movement, dominated by the Japan Com- 
munist Party from the first, joined the International 
Union of Students, the world Communist student or- 
ganization, with headquarters in Prague. Recently, 
there was a rift within the 300,000-student federation, 
and its leading officers were expelled from or disciplined 
by the Japan Communist Party. 

Even with some degree of moderation the student 
movement still is preoccupied with political affairs. In 
cooperation with the labor-union movement, it passion- 
ately opposes American military bases and land requisi- 
tioning in Japan and Okinawa, nuclear tests in the 
Pacific, the rearmament of Japan, and the revision of 
the country’s “peace” constitution. 

Christian concentration on student evangelism is 
shown by the enrollment of 139,783 students in seventy- 
six Christian schools. American Baptists are responsible 
for four schools, with 9,183 students altogether. In ad- 
dition to three girls’ high schools, we have a strategic 
university in Yokohama, with 6,062 students doing 
high-school, college, and seminary work. Sadly, this 
Baptist college, Kanto Gakuin University, has had to 
operate in temporary buildings since the war, and has 
not had the resources necessary for competition with 
the better private or government schools. 

In a model of cooperative effort, Protestants have 
wisely built in suburban Tokyo the International Chris- 
tian University, which, because of adequate support, 
can maintain a superior faculty for a highly selected 
student body limited to about 700. There is danger, 
however, that the old Christian colleges which form the 
backbone of the Christian movement may be neglected. 
Yet, we cannot do without them. Perhaps the test of 
the concern of American Baptists for the youth of Japan 
will be in their willingness to rebuild Kanto Gakuin. 

Baptist (Shinsei Kai) churches have some 7,700 
young people and children enrolled in Sunday schools. 
The recently organized Baptist Youth Fellowship prom- 
ises to be the key for the Baptist future. We participate 
in the literature and audio-visual program of the Na- 
tional Christian Council, but should increase our sup- 
port. Baptists should have a supplementary literature 
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International Christian University, Tokyo 


program. The Japanese people are reading everything 
in print. Here is an unmet challenge. 


3. The Labor Offensive. With its back to the wall, 
postwar Japan, through industrial skill and the will to 
survive, has made an incredible recovery. In this highly 
industrialized society organized labor has been unusually 
significant. Much like the organized student movement, 
the labor-union movement immediately following the 
end of the war was brought captive to the forces which 
were seeking to enslave Japan in the grip of interna- 
tional communism. The Congress of Industrial Unions 
(Sambetsu Kaigi) until 1949 served the Communist 
cause in preparing for revolution. The major labor or- 
ganization which succeeded the C.I.U. was the General 
Council of Labor Unions (Sohyo). 

Though divorced from the Communist Party, Sohyo 
has been a political force far to the left. It now forms 
the center of the Socialist Party. With a membership 
exceeding 3,000,000, it has continued a “struggle sched- 
ule” for every spring, autumn, and year-end. In abso- 
lute conflict with the “reactionary government,” it has 
demanded trade with the Communist nations and rec- 
ognition of Red China, and has opposed rearmament 
and American military establishments in Japan. A recent 
rift within Sohyo indicates that some of its members are 
demanding more aggressive political activity. 

A smaller labor congress known as Zenro is built on 
more democratic principles. It has about 700,000 mem- 
bers. Most disturbing has been the radically leftist 
Teacher’s Union, which has violently opposed the con- 
tinuation of American troops and rearmament. With 
500,000 members, it has been an effective political 
force. 

Unfortunately, Christians have lost influence in the 
labor movement during the postwar period. In spite of 
the fact that the labor-union movement was started by 
Christians, it has been taken over by leftist radicals. 
The church in Japan has become an upper-middle- 
class institution, with only 3 per cent of its members 
coming from the ranks of labor. With only one-half of 
1 per cent of the population church related, the small 
labor element is hardly a beginning. Recognizing the 
seriousness of this failure, the National Christian Coun- 
cil has formed the Council of Labor Leaders and Chris- 
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tians, which includes Diet members, labor-union off- 
cials, and Christian leaders. 

Christians could do more. Ministers could be trained 
to speak to the needs of common people and communi- 
cate the gospel in clear language understandable to 
ordinary people. Lay evangelists could be used. Visiting 
churchmen from America might include Christian coal 
miners and steel workers. 

Related to the American Baptist Convention are 
churches in eastern Tokyo, Kawasaki, Kobe, and Ka- 
maishi. This strategic opening must be extended in these 
and other industrial areas. We must launch new evan- 
gelistic work in Nagoya, Osaka, and other industrial 
centers which have been bypassed largely because they 
are difficult. Our Baptist schools must encourage teach- 
ers’ unions and lead them toward responsible and Chris- 
tian objectives. Kanto Gakuin must have better equip- 
ment for technological students and send out industrial 
evangelists. Christians should be encouraged to partici- 
pate in local unions. 





4. Rural Awakening. There are signs of a new day 
for the backward rural areas. The food crisis demands 
wider variety of diet and an increase in food produc- 
tion. Japan now imports 60 per cent of its wheat, 30 
per cent of its barley, and 10-15 per cent of its rice. 
The Japanese farmer is the world’s expert rice grower, 
but now he is faced with the necessity of learning dairy 
farming and the raising of grains in places where rice 
farming is unsuitable. Universal education, rising stand- 
ards of living, and improved transportation have 
brought the young farmers close to all the currents of 
the world. They are no longer content with yesterday's 
farm methods or yesterday’s thoughts. Impatient with 
poverty, the farmer does not intend to remain neglected. 

Most religious denominations have made efforts to 
enter rural areas since the war. New Baptist interest in 
the Inland Sea fishing and farming people has resulted 
in the rebuilding of the gospel ship Fukuin Maru. At 
Rifu, the Rural Christian Center has trained young men 
7 in agricultural methods and in Christian leadership. At 
| Kuji, social, educational, medical, and evangelistic 
work has penetrated a backward and impoverished 
area. Now a center for teaching dairy farming has been 
, opened, offering strategic help for lifting the economy 
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of the area. Of the sixty-five churches of the Shinsei 
Kai, nineteen are rural and nine of these are postwar 
congregations. Even with these noble efforts the total 
Christian impact is still weak. 


5. Religious Deterioration. Personal religious faith 
almost does not exist in modern Japan. The two great 
traditional religions, Buddhism and Shinto, claim 
42,500,000 and 89,000,000 adherents, respectively. 
This means most of the Japanese people are nominally 
one or the other or both. There has been an outward 
revival in these older faiths. Shintoists have sought 
public support for their great shrines and a restoration 
of the status of the Emperor, while Buddhists have 
strengthened their ties with fellow believers in Asia. 

Religion, however, is primarily sentimental and is 
kept for its aesthetic and cultural values. Buddhism, 
having been indigenized to the point of surrendering its 
nature, is valued as a national treasury. Shinto likewise 
survives, not because of any religious content, but be- 
cause it represents the national spirit. 

The religious outlook in Japan, stemming from cer- 
tain Buddhist concepts, is one of a broad tolerance that 
leads inevitably to compromise and syncretism. Gener- 
ally, Japanese religions have been indefensible before 
the advance of science. Japanese society is thoroughly 
secular, even with the outward preservation of religious 
traditions. Furthermore, these traditional faiths have 
offered no concept of a true and living God, and have 
had little moral relevancy. 

The disappearance of serious religious faith has un- 
derlined the collapse of modern Japan’s spiritual foun- 
dations. Worship of the Emperor has been replaced by 
worship of science for some, and the worship of mate- 
rialistic wealth or pleasure for others. Both mission- 
aries and Japanese leaders need to preach the gospel of 
the living God and of the crucified, risen Savior with 
greater conviction and power. The approach so far 
has been largely intellectual. Now it must be that and 
more. The prayers of the church in Japan and in Amer- 
ica could bring the needed spiritual power. 

Although the church has not met the challenge of the 
new Japan, there is still opportunity. In spite of the 
overwhelming and insidious efforts of the Communists 
to lead the nation to revolution, Japan remains a land 
of freedom. Even with the ever-present opposition of 
leftist ideology, churches are built and the gospel is pro- 
claimed. In spite of heavy losses among the new con- 
verts, a vigorous and dedicated young leadership has 
arisen. In the Institute of Christian Studies at Kanto 
Gakuin, Baptists have trained a splendid new group of 
pastors and evangelists. 

Now for the first time since the war, Baptists are 
ready for a new outreach. Without pastors for many 
churches and without missionaries for area work, Bap- 
tists (Shinsei Kai) have established twenty new 
churches since the war, bringing the total to sixty-one. 
With newly trained leaders and capable missionaries, 
plus the support of the American churches, they are now 
planning to launch a new program of pioneer evangel- 
ism. 

For the first attempt of American Baptist expansion 
in Japan in fifty years, we need fifty new evangelistic 
missionaries. For us, the Japan Opportunity is just be- 
ginning. We must not fail. 
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The college choir, directed by Hidetoshi Ikemiya 


President Sadaji Takagi at tea party for guests 


Forty Years of Sacrifice and Service 


The fortieth anniversary of Tokyo Woman’s Christian College is being 
observed this year on both sides of the Pacific Ocean—an international 
recognition of four strategic decades of Christian sacrifice and service 


By ADA P. STEARNS 
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gp od YEARS of sacrifice and service lie back of 
the international celebration this year of the for- 
tieth anniversary of Tokyo Woman’s Christian College. 
This outstanding college in Asia is having its own anni- 
versary celebrations in Japan, and North Americans, 
through the school’s sponsoring Cooperating Commit- 
tee, are having a share in the observance by bringing 
to Canada and the United States for an extended visit 
President Sadaji Takagi. 

In the fall, after visiting Canada, President Takagi 
will be going from coast to coast in the United States, 
according to a planned schedule of appearances, to in- 
troduce the college to new friends and to meet a host of 
other friends of long standing. 

Christian education—especially Christian education 
for women—has been called a major evangelizing force 
in Japan. ‘Tokyo Woman’s Christian College is a signi- 
ficant link in the chain of Christian schools that em- 
braces an ever-widening circle of young women. 

“The woman is the homemaker and greatly influ- 
ences the activities and attitudes of her family,” say 
Christian educators in Japan. “Women educated in 
Christian schools, even though they may not become 
baptized Christians, introduce Christianity to family 
groups that it would otherwise be impossible to reach.” 

Since its founding, close to seven thousand alumnae 
have carried the precepts of the college into their tasks 
as homemakers and as professional women as well. 
Taking their places with emancipated women in mod- 
ern-day Japan, graduates of this college are active as 
teachers, journalists, social workers, ordained ministers, 
and even members of Japan’s Diet (Parliament). 
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The college grew out of the 1910 World Missionary 
Conference in Edinburgh. At that time there was no 
institution in Japan, Christian or non-Christian, which 
offered a college degree to women. Eight years later, 
April, 1918, at the close of the First World War, the 
college was founded through the support of the follow- 
ing mission boards and societies, four of which were 
women’s organizations: American Baptists; Disciples; 
Methodist Episcopal; Presbyterian, U.S.A.; Reformed 
Church in America; and Canadian Methodist. Several 
of these original boards and societies are operating un- 
der other names today. In 1941, the United Lutheran 
Woman’s Missionary Society joined in support of the 
school. 

The twenty-acre campus and cream-colored build- 
ings, set in a garden of Himalayan cedars, Ginkgo trees, 
and Japanese maple, pine, and cherry trees, make the 
college a beauty spot of Tokyo. It is not surprising that 
one of the most beautiful buildings is the chapel, a copy 
of a French cathedral. 

The college offers a four-year bachelor of arts degree 
and a two-year junior-college vocational course. The 
faculty includes some sixty-five full-time teachers and 
about ninety part-time lecturers. One member of the 
staff is Prince Mikasa, youngest brother of Emperor 
Hirohito. His keen interest in Near East history, and 
his unusually democratic spirit, make a dual impact on 
his students. 

In addition to the Japanese staff, there usually are 
at least five missionary teachers from the Protestant 
groups in the United States and Canada which support 
the college. Elizabeth Knabe is the missionary of the 
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Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 

The current average enrollment is close to 1,600. At 
the opening of one year, only 490 new girls could be 
admitted out of more than 2,300 applicants. The sad- 
dest day of the year is entrance-examination day, for 
only one in five girls can be accepted. 

Not quite 15 per cent of the students are baptized 
Christians. Many girls are Christian in spirit, but can- 
not be baptized because of the strenuous objections of 
their families. Many others become Christian after they 
leave college. At any rate, few leave the college without 
incorporating into their lives the principles of Chris- 
tianity, for the college is thoroughly church-related. 
Chapel is held daily. Bible classes are offered during 
and after school time. Summer conferences, retreats, 
the Y.W.C.A., and a student-conducted Sunday school 
for neighborhood children—all help to bring Christi- 
anity into the daily, working lives of the young women. 
Most staff members are professing Christians, and all 
must be in full sympathy with the Christian aims of the 
college. 


Tue BEST TESTIMONY to the contribution of any 
school comes from its graduates. 

Tsune Shirai, who received an advanced degree in 
child psychology after study in Canada, tells of her 
broad experience: “In Tokyo Woman’s Christian Col- 
lege, where I am teaching, we have a kindergarten of 
seventy-five sponsored by the Alumnae Association in 
cooperation with the department of psychology. There 
are five full-time teachers in the department. In the 
Tokyo Y.W.C.A., we are planning to organize a study 
group of young mothers and several future leaders as a 
nucleus for our parent-education movement for chil- 
dren. I participate every week in the radio program 
called “The Sketch of Children,’ which through drama 
reaches mothers who would not go to meetings. I am 
planning to establish the Institute of Human Develop- 
ment in our college, a longitudinal study which will be 
the first attempt of its kind in Japan.” 

Setsuko Toyama was baptized into the Yotsuya 
Shinsei church (Baptist) in Tokyo on Palm Sunday, 
1955, after a long time of seeking and serious study. 
She had graduated from the college the previous year. 
While she was assistant in the junior-college English 
department of her alma mater, she was offered the 
Peabody-Montgomery Memorial Scholarship by the 
board of managers of the Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society. Recently she secured the M.A. 
degree in English from the University of Michigan, 
and soon will return to the college and the young peo- 
ple’s work in her church. 

Teruko Komyo, dean of the college, is the Japanese 
member of the World Y.W.C.A. After graduation, she 
taught for two years in a high school and then, upon 
receipt of a scholarship from Canada, spent three years 
studying in a university there. She writes: “I cannot 
talk about myself without referring to the new and 
rapid growth of individual freedom and popular edu- 
cation in Japan since the nineteenth century; for these 
two new forces in the life of my country have had a 
great influence in my life. My parents had no belief in 
Christianity, but while in a Canadian Christian school 
in Tokyo I learned of Christ and was baptized just be- 
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fore graduation. Following my study in Canada, my 
voluntary work has been with the Student Christian 
Movement and the Y.W.C.A., and this work has given 
me acquaintance with people from all over the world. 
Christian concern lies at the basis of my life and all 
my activities.” 

For any school to produce students of the caliber of 
these graduates, there must be a strong faculty. The 
chief architects of college life are the presidents, who 
are professors as well as the national and international 
representatives of the school. The first president of the 
college was Inazo Nitobe, a Quaker and outstanding 
diplomat who in 1924 became Japan’s representative 
to the League of Nations and undersecretary of the 
league’s secretariat. 

The second president was Tetsuko Yasui, a Congre- 
gationalist, who had served as dean of the college under 
Dr. Nitobe. She retired in 1941, after twenty-two years 
of labor to help make the school one of the best insti- 
tutions of higher learning in Japan. 

During the bleak years of the Second World War, 
the president was Ken Ishihara, whose “friendly di- 
plomacy”’ is credited with saving the chapel from mili- 
tary use. 

At the close of the war, Takeshi Saito, a former 
Tokyo University professor, became president. This 
prominent scholar of English literature brought great 
prestige, as well as a strong spiritual force in the con- 
fusion of the early postwar years. 

Today, Sadaji Takagi is the fifth president. He also 
formerly served as professor at Tokyo University, and 
recently, to crown his distinguished career, was made 
a member of the Japan Academy, one of the highest 
academic honors in the nation. 


We HAVE BEEN THINKING of Japanese leaders. 
What of the missionaries? No anniversary would be 
complete without a tribute to the long years of service 
of A. K. Reischauer, Presbyterian missionary, president 
of Meiji Gakuin University, and also executive secre- 
tary of the college from the earliest days and later of 
the Cooperating Committee to the time of his recent 
retirement. He was succeeded in the secretaryship of 
the committee by Mrs. Charles H. Sears, former mis- 
sionary to Japan, now American Baptist administrative 
secretary for Japan. 

Myrtle Z. Pider, American Methodist, was invaluable 
to the college from its very beginning until her retire- 
ment in 1955. 

Constance Chappell, Canadian missionary, worked 
with all five presidents, giving in all thirty-eight years 
of service. She recalls the days when faculty members 
lived in the attic of the old buildings—buildings which 
miraculously stood in 1923, when much of Tokyo was 
black with ashes following the great earthquake. New 
buildings of today were erected on another site, with 
earthquake and fireproof construction. When she re- 
turned to the campus after the Second World War, 
Miss Chappell wrote: “My chief astonishment was 
that the standards of work have been kept so high. The 
stream of history is carrying the college onto the 
threshold of unimagined changes. Today, in America, 
Europe, Asia, and Africa graduates are living accord- 
ing to the school motto, ‘Sacrifice and Service.’ ” 
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In Two Parts—Part II 


Synonymous with Revolution 


By AARON F. WEBBER 
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UERTO RICO has been in Baptist news recently 

because the Commonwealth Baptist Convention is 
taking charge of administering the work there that is 
related to the American Baptist Convention. These 
United States citizens, free under a democratic and 
stable government, favored by a relatively prosperous 
economy, and guided into increasing experiences in self- 
direction, seem quite ready for this adventurous step. 
There is prepared leadership for the task, both in the 
ministry and among the laity. Oscar Rodriguez, who 
became executive secretary on September 1, is ably as- 
sisted by Félix M. Cintrén, convention president, and 
many others. 

This development in Puerto Rico is occurring in a 
period when great changes are the order of the day. 
Rio Piedras grew from a town of 19,935 in 1940, by 
564 per cent, to 132,438 in 1950, and the following 
year was made a part of San Juan. With this addition 
and similar growth all around, the San Juan metro- 
politan area was formed, with a half-million popula- 
tion. “Operation Bootstrap” has brought in over five 
hundred new factories. Employment opportunities have 
increased, sometimes at the expense of depopulating 
rural areas. Migration to the United States in recent 
years has been approximately sufficient to offset the 
margin of births over deaths and to keep the popula- 
tion total static. 

The Constitution of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico was written and adopted in 1952. Its Bill of Rights 
gives ample guarantee of the separation of church and 
state. So, Puerto Rico offers an unusually rich field for 
direct cooperation of all our American Baptist agencies 
in the missionary task. There is also opportunity for 
interdenominational work through the Puerto Rico 
Evangelical Council, the Evangelical Seminary of 
Puerto Rico, and other agencies. 

Mexico has been described by one of her leaders as 
“too far from God and too close to the United States.” 
We cannot do anything about the second part, but the 
first should be a great challenge to us. The Socialist 
Government limits church activities greatly, but winks 
at obviously illegal developments of Roman Catholic 
churches, schools, and orders. Gonzalo Baez-Camargo 
describes the laws presently on the books as 
preventing churches and religious organizations in general 
from holding property, establishing, directing, or sponsor- 
ing schools and colleges for general education, and con- 
ducting public worship outside of church buildings ex- 
pressly declared for such a purpose. Other laws prohibit 
the existence and activity of religious orders and limit the 
full exercise of the office of minister of religion only to 
Mexicans by birth. In addition, churches and religious 
bodies are denied recognition of any legal rights or person- 
ality.—Religion in Life, Winter, 1957-1958, p. 35. 


We see our churches struggling against the greatest 
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odds to build church edifices to which they cannot hold 
title. Neither can they sell freely if a move seems wise. 
At a place in Mexico City called Civil Aviation, the 
spirit of a small, struggling church is evident. The con- 
gregation recently purchased a lot 30 by 82 feet, where 
eventually they hope to erect a parsonage. The rustic 
temporary shelter expresses eloquently the poverty of 
the group. Their small savings go at once into the 
“building fund,” which consists of bricks stacked along 
the wall. Some of the bricks are stacked carefully, so as 
to half-enclose a room about five feet square for the 
tiniest children to meet. The Home Mission Societies 
have lent this church money to buy two lots the same 
size as the first across the street. In addition, a small 
grant will help them erect a first unit of their church 
plant. 

This same picture in somewhat more advanced stages 
of development is seen in various parts of the city and 
the nation. These churches are proclaiming Christ and 
changing lives. In Miahuatlan, far to the south, Wilbur 
Larson and I accompanied the general missionary, 
Donato Ramirez, and the local pastor to visit a sick 
member of the congregation. We came away feeling 
that we had received, rather than given. Here was a 
living testimony to the transforming power of Christ, 
to his keeping through the years of struggle, and to 
his sustaining power during an incurable illness. “I had 
prayed,” the stricken man said, “that I might be per- 
mitted health until my family was raised and the young- 
est was at least fourteen. This prayer has been an- 
swered.”’ 

It is also at Miahuat.an that Ota G. Walters is carry- 
ing on courageous frontier medical work. When is a 
doctor not a doctor? Miss Walters, unable, because of 
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Missionary Ruth Maldonado chats with Rev. and Mrs. 
Rafael Torres Escabar, of Puerto Nuevo, Puerto Rico 
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Something is happening in Latin America that is not unlike the political 
revolutions that frequently rock that part of the world. It is a spiritual 
upheaval —an unprecedented movement toward evangelical Christianity 
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legal restrictions, to practice her profession fully, has 
nevertheless served this primitive community and the 
countryside around until she is a part of its very life. 
Greatly respected, she is frequently consulted by the 
other doctors of the town. Her problem now is how to 
leave. What doctor or nurse will be challenged by this 
out-of-the-way field of great Christian opportunity? 

Wherever there are American Baptist missions, there 
are schools. El Salvador has two schools of wide influ- 
ence, in San Salvador and Santa Ana. To see a class 
“about face” at Evalena McCutcheon’s quiet unmili- 
tary command, is to be faced by forty charming, se- 
lected children. To go to chapel with the whole stu- 
dent body of 250, is to see revealed something of El 
Salvador’s future. In the churches one meets graduates 
of these schools and rejoices in the leadership they are 
giving. The school at Managua, Nicaragua, and the 
one at Santa Ana are bursting at the seams. 

In Cuba, the international schools, and in Puerto 
Rico, the Baptist Academy at Barranquitas, have been 
greatly outnumbered by the schools organized and 
maintained by the churches. A school parade in Bay- 
amo, Guantanamo, or in Palma Soriano, Cuba, makes 
a whole city sit up and take notice, both because of the 
numbers and the striking uniforms. The school in Caro- 
lina, Puerto Rico, has expanded beyond the limits of 
the church buildings and has purchased an eight-acre 
farm a mile from town. There the school hopes to du- 
plicate its enrollment of 600 and to carry the Christian 
witness to the whole countryside. All these churches, 
both in Cuba and in Puerto Rico, testify that the 
schools open homes to the gospel, increase community 
contacts, enlarge the Sunday schools and church serv- 
ices, and prepare future leaders. 
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Pictured here are two groups of day-school children at the Carolina Baptist Church, 





In medical work, I can speak only of Managua, Nica- 
ragua, except for what I have already said of Ota G. 
Walters in Mexico. John S. Pixley, Dorothy Lincoln, 
and the others who have served there have built up one 
of the outstanding medical institutions of that country. 
Dr. Pixley is a practical dreamer, constantly alive to 
new possibilities. He is also dedicated to making the 
hospital self-supporting, now that the plant has been 
constructed. Recently, a loan from the Home Mission 
Societies made possible the only adequate X-ray and 
radio-therapy equipment in Nicaragua. 

Our churches, schools, and hospitals reflect the 
spiritual revolution of our times in Latin America. 
These countries are part of the kaleidoscopic changes 
of our day. The airplane is making travelers of us all. 
This development facilitates our work, but it may also 
limit our day of opportunity. 

Latin America needs us now! There is need for over- 
all, long-range planning in terms of missionary strategy 
and in the training of ministerial and lay leadership. 
We need to give more direct and planned orientation 
to the leadership of Christian nationals in assuming the 
direction and administration of their work. 

Above all, it is important that we become well ac- 
quainted with these next-door and next-block neigh- 
bors of ours. To do so, some of us may have to cut down 
to size our opinion of the work of “our wonderful mis- 
sionaries,” at least to the extent of realizing that the 
national workers, including many lay people, are also 
missionaries. They labor zealously under great handi- 
caps. To them we owe a great part of the progress of 
the work. To know them will broaden our sympathies, 
enlarge our evangelistic and missionary vision, and 
bring us vital lessons in Christian living and dedication. 
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P.R. The pastor 





Carolina, 


and his wife, Rev. and Mrs. Felix Castro Rodriguez, with group at right, are completely devoted to their task 
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In the heart of Moscow, adjoining Red Square, is the 
Kremlin, walled city itself, seat of Communist rule 


HERE is no God. Science has spoken. That belief 

rules one-half the people in the world. God has no 
visa to enter the nations eastward from Berlin to the 
Pacific Ocean, more than six thousand miles away. Yet 
the largest body of Baptists outside America is there. 
I visited those Baptists and some of their unbelieving 
neighbors last July. 

In our party of three was V. Carney Hargroves, pas- 
tor of the Second Baptist Church, Philadelphia, Pa., 
who had been to Russia before. Another member was 
Samuel D. Proctor, president of Virginia Union Uni- 
versity, Richmond, Va. With them I looked and listened 
as we traveled from Prague to Moscow, Leningrad, 
Riga, Minsk, back to Moscow, and then to Poland 
and Berlin. 

In Minsk, I listened to a professor expound the 
teachings of Marx and Engels. “Every person must have 
a creed,” he said. He had read the Bible, but he taught 
another creed—the creed of communism. 

A scientist declared his faith as he sat opposite us 
in the jet airplane thirty thousand feet in the air as we 
sped six hundred miles an hour from Prague to Moscow. 
His nation, without God, was in the airlanes with the 
jet passenger plane, and he reminded us that it got 
there before the United States did! “Science says there 
is no God,” he declared. 

The draftsman whom we met on the street, the stu- 
dent who belongs to the Komsomol (Communist youth 
organization ), and the engineer as he returned to his 
home in Leningrad for the week end, said, respectfully 
but clearly, “There is no God.” 

Eight million people like these belong to the Com- 
munist Party in U.S.S.R. alone. But do not let that 
fool you, a young Baptist said. Most people sympathize 
with them. Only the person who knows how to meet 
these minds can affect their thinking, and even then 
he must find a way to penetrate almost impenetrable 
barriers erected by forty years of Communist teaching. 

We of the West can send back sharp answers to the 
propaganda of Nikita S. Khrushchev, but we do not 
thereby meet the minds of the people of the Soviet 
Union. We must leave that job to the more than five 
thousand Baptist congregations in the U.S.S.R., to the 
thirty thousand Orthodox churches, and to the Lu- 
theran and Roman Catholic churches in western areas 
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of the Soviet Union. Baptists are the major evangelical 
body in U.S.S.R. and they are in every part of it. They 
are also in the other Communist countries. 

Buddhists, Jews, and Moslems are also in the 
U.S.S.R. The 25 million Moslems, one-eighth of the 
entire population, pray five times a day with their faces 
toward Mecca. To deny them this “freedom of wor- 
ship” would not only cause serious internal problems; 
it would also impair foreign relations of the Soviet Union 
with the Moslem nations of Asia and Africa. Likewise, 
to deny freedom of worship to the Buddhists would 
strain foreign relations with India, Burma, and China. 
Christians cannot claim all the credit for the limited 
freedom they have in the Soviet Union. 

Fellowship among the churches is limited to occa- 
sional meetings with individual members. There are no 
meetings of church associations, state conventions, or 
national conventions. Leaders are not elected by dele- 
gates; they “emerge” from the people, and by the grace 
of God they are not only devoted and competent, but 
also respected by the Baptists. 

Fellowship is tested in the Communist nations, as 
when Baptists from twenty-two countries met in West 
Berlin last July for the meeting of the European Bap- 
tist Federation. More than three thousand came from 
East Germany. They met with their brother and sister 
Baptists for the first time in more than twenty years. It 
was a festive occasion for them. But not for their breth- 
ren in Poland, Czechoslovia, Yugoslavia, Hungary, 
Romania, and Bulgaria, and the U.S.S.R. Only a few 
selected leaders were permitted to attend from those 
nations. 


Yer there is a spiritual fellowship among the Bap- 
tists. When they travel within the U.S.S.R., as many 
Russians do, they find the Baptist congregation where 
they are. In crowded churches in Moscow and in Lenin- 
grad I saw little pieces of paper flutter down from the 
gallery to be caught by worshipers, who gave them to 
the ushers. They were given to the pastor to read. Some 
were prayer requests and some were greetings. In Lenin- 
grad, there was a Baptist visitor from Vladivostock, 
more than five thousand miles away on the Pacific 
Coast. There were also thirty-five Baptists from Estonia 
on an excursion in a chartered bus. 

Fellowship with Baptists of the West is enjoyed 
vicariously when leaders attend meetings of the Baptist 
World Alliance, where they make friends whose greet- 
ings they take back to the homeland. The Russian Or- 
thodox Church is about to join the World Council of 
Churches, thus extending its area of fellowship. Rus- 
sian Baptist churches may also become interested in this 
organization. 

The second test is at the point of information. A 
Baptist editor in London told me that his news maga- 
zine reaches the Baptist headquarters office in one satel- 
lite country regularly, except when it contains an article 
that is critical of that country’s Communist regime. At 
the office of the minister of cults, in Moscow, I asked 
an Official about the few magazines published by re- 
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ligious bodies in U.S.S.R. I asked whether they print 
articles that discuss the thoughts on religious subjects 
that are discussed in the Western World. He replied 
that these magazines print chiefly the news of churches 
in the U.S.S.R. Ideas from the “outside” on theology, 
Christian education, and Christian truth applied to 
social and political life never reach Russia. 

A report by Religious News Service, in September, 
told of Pentecostal church leaders who were brought 
into court on charges of “forbidding sect members to 
read Communist papers and books, view films, partici- 
pate in elections, join the Komsomol and trade unions, 
serve in the Soviet army, and send their children to 
Soviet schools.” 

Before I went to Russia, I searched my heart for what 
I would say to the church congregations. From reports 
I had received I knew that I could not preach there 
with the freedom I enjoyed in the United States. Here 
I feel free to make pointed application of the teachings 
of Jesus Christ to the whole of life—private, social, eco- 
nomic, and political. In Russia, I knew that I must not 
appear to be either a propagandist for the United States 
or a critic of any aspect of life in the land of my hosts. 
My decision was to point to 2 Corinthians 5:19 as the 
word that is preached by Baptists in America. 


‘Teacuine is the point at which the churches meet 
their third test. Teaching is done by the state. In a park 
in Riga, Latvia, we met a band of about fifty boys and 
girls of kindergarten age led by teachers among the tall 
trees. They were having their first teaching in the ma- 
terialistic society. On the beach at Riga were hundreds 
of boys and girls, from about ten to sixteen years old, 
many wearing the red tie of the Pioneers (the Com- 
munist version of Boy Scouts). Their leaders were pre- 
paring them for the godless society. 

An East German mother discussed the citizenship 
rites that adolescent boys and girls are expected to take 
in that country. To reject this demand is to eliminate 
yourself from chances for public-school education— 
and there are no other schools! To accept it is to reject 
the church, or at least to compromise with communism. 
When the mother spoke of what it meant in her own 
family, she was almost moved to tears. In her few Eng- 
lish words, she said, “It is not easy.” 

East German Baptists told me that they had Sunday 
schools and youth groups in the churches. But they have 
no Sunday school literature except what is sent from 
the Baptist publication house in Kassel, West Germany. 
The head of that office told me that East German 
churches cannot pay for their teaching materials, but 
in some instances it is sent to them. Some of it reaches 
its destination, some does not. 

Baptists had Sunday schools in the Baltic states of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania before the Second 
World War, when these nations were free. There are 
no Sunday schools now. The theological school in Riga 
is now a theater. Six men from the Soviet Union have 
been studying for the ministry in London and Bristol, 
England, during the past two years. I met two of them 
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and found them to be the type of potential leaders who 
will greatly help the churches of the U.S.S.R. Before 
the Second World War, some young people from areas 
that are now in the Soviet Union came to America to 
study and later returned to work in the churches. One 
of them is now serving a significant church. Two of 
them are under sentence in Siberia. 

In Poland, the Baptists have been told that they can 
build a church and a theological school. The Baptists 
of the West may make contributions to help erect the 
buildings. In Moscow, a theological school may be 
started as soon as arrangements can be made; the Gov- 
ernment has granted permission for it. 

If people are to learn the Bible truth they must learn 
it by listening to preachers in the two-hour church 
service, or they must find a rare Bible to read, or they 
must receive teaching in their own homes. To learn to 
be a preacher, one may become a faithful layman or 
an assistant pastor, and learn from the older minister. 

The white heat in a crucible cannot destroy the pre- 
cious metal, nor has communism destroyed all that is 
precious in U.S.S.R. There are treasures that have en- 
dured. In Leningrad, our Baptist friends and the inter- 
preter from Intourist were proud to show us Peterhof, 
with its 131 fountains. It was the summer palace of the 
czars, built to rival Versailles. The German army de- 
stroyed it, but the Communists rebuilt it! We saw the 
world’s second greatest collection of art, gathered by 
the czars in the Hermitage. St. Isaac’s cathedral is now 
a museum, but Russians are proud to say that it is the 
most costly cathedral in Europe. 

Our hosts entertained us with gracious hospitality 
of a quality never taught them by a collective society! 
Fifty years before the October Revolution of 1917 
began in Smolney Institute, Baptists started preaching 
in Leningrad. Faith, hope, and love had not failed them 
in the years that had followed. 


A TRUMPET PLAYER in Krakow, Poland, helped 
us to see how life goes on in Iron Curtain lands. His 
music came through the window of the hotel where 
we were eating. Suddenly the trumpeter stopped before 
the tune was finished. The clock struck nine. “What 
does it mean?” we asked. “A trumpeter has played that 
same music from the church tower every hour of the 
day and night for over five hundred years,” our Bap- 
tist host explained. “He always stops at the same note.” 

The ritual commemorates the heroism of a young 
man who climbed the tower to warn the city of a Mon- 
gol invasion in the thirteenth century. As he blew the 
trumpet, a Tartar arrow pierced his throat before he 
had finished. From then until now the trumpet has 
sounded the same music. 

The Christian faith is music that can be trumpeted 
with persevering faithfulness under kings, Communist 
Party leaders, and presidents. When this music was 
played the first time, it was stopped before the last note 
—by a soldier’s spear thrust into the side of Jesus on a 
cross. That is the music we heard in the Baptist 
churches behind the Iron Curtain. 
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Among the Current Books 





JESUS, JAPAN, AND KANZO 
UCHIMURA. By Raymond P. Jen- 
nings. Christian Literature Society, 
Kyo Bun Kwan, 2-4 Chome Ginza, 
Chuo Ku, Tokyo, Japan. $1.00. 
Raymond P. Jennings, American 

Baptist missionary to Japan since 

1948, now assistant professor of Chris- 

tianity and Christian history at Kanto 

Gakuin University, Yokohama, found 

the non-church movement in Japar 

of such interest that he decided upon 
it as the subject of a thesis for the 

Th.D. degree at Berkeley Baptist Di- 

vinity School. This thesis, greatly 

simplified for the general reader, now 
appears in this attractive volume, the 
first-published work in English on 

Japan’s non-church movement. The 

book is essentially a study of the life 

and teachings of Kanzo Uchimura, 
who founded the movement. Dr. Jen- 
nings selected this movement for his 
thesis, not because he approved it, but 
because of the light it throws on Japa- 
nese life and thought and of what the 
organized churches may learn from it. 


FOR THIS PURPOSE. By Alvin T. 
Fishman. Andhra Christian College, 
Guntur, South India. $2.00. 


What is the proper relationship of 
church to mission and of mission to 
church in this day of growing na- 
tionalism and of the desire for com- 
plete independence? How rapidly and 
to what extent should responsibility 
for churches and Christian institu- 
tions, such as schools and hospitals, be 
turned over to Christian nationals? 
These questions, and others related 
to them, are faced frankly and forth- 
rightly as they relate to one American 
Baptist mission area—the well-known 
Telugu field of South India. Not all 
readers will agree with Dr. Fishman’s 
answers to the questions raised, but 
all will be stimulated by his sincerity 
and depth. The book is an important 
contribution to the literature in this 
new development in Christian mis- 
sions. 


SO YOU WANT TO PREACH. By 
Frederick Keller Stamm. Abingdon 
Press. $2.00. 

This little book, largely autobio- 
graphical, gives good advice to 
younger men in the ministry. The au- 
thor, who says that his patron saint 
has not been Martin Luther, but 
Erasmus—who hoped to take religion 
out of the hands of the theologians and 
put it into the hands of Jesus, where 
it belongs—speaks his mind about the 
problems and dilemmas every min- 
ister faces. Several times it is asserted 
that world brotherhood and war and 
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peace are the two major problems of 
our day, and will become increasingly 
problems during the ministry of men 
who are young in the ministry now. 
Obviously, a man who would deal 
with these problems cannot spend all 
his time on personal purity and allow 
the world to go as it will. To whom 
much is given, much will be required. 
We need much more living of the 
faith and less talking about it, and 
living of the faith today calls for a 
tremendous amount of anonymous 
service on the part of the minister. 
This delightful book leaves the reader 
with the assurance that mankind is 
his business. 


THE ANCIENT LIBRARY OF 
QUMRAN AND MODERN BIB- 
LICAL STUDIES. By Frank 
Moore Cross, Jr. Doubleday & Co. 
$4.50. 


Though the study of the scrolls and 
fragments of scrolls from the wilder- 
ness of the Dead Sea has barely be- 
gun, this find holds the most promise 
of any recent discovery. This book is 
not a comprehensive treatment of the 
field of scroll study; rather, it con- 
tains specialized information. The 
first chapter recalls the discovery of 
the first seven scrolls ten years ago in 
a cave near the Dead Sea, and dis- 
cusses subsequent manuscripts found 
in the same area. It also gives a cata- 
logue of the library. A later chapter 
deals with the light these manuscripts 
throw on the Old Testament. Other 
chapters deal with the people of the 
scrolls, the Essenes. This ancient 
apocalyptic community, a _ reform 
movement in Judaism, apparently re- 
treated to this area because it con- 
sidered the high priest in Jerusalem 
a wicked man. This was in the second 
half of the second century before 
Christ. The leader of the community 
was a rival priest. The last chapter 
and the postscript deal with the rela- 
tionship between the Essenes and the 
primitive church and the Christian 
gospel in New Testament times. The 
similarities as well as the differences 
between the Essenes and the early 
Christians are pointed out. 


BARRIERS TO BELIEF. By Nor- 
man F. Langford. The Westminster 
Press. $1.00. 

THE MEANING OF CHRIST. By 
Robert C. Johnson. The Westmin- 
ster Press. $1.00. 

The six “barriers” to Christian be- 
lief listed are: “The Miracles of the 
Bible,” “The Divinity of Jesus,” “The 
Kingdom of God,” “Heaven,” “Hell,” 
and “Predestination.” Dr. Langford 


reveals that obstacles to faith are not 
always realistic or strictly related. 
They may deal with theories, or the 
individual’s thinking may be colored 
by emotions or theological dogmas. 
Barriers are removed by patient spirit- 
ual endeavor and intellectual honesty. 
A careful reading of this book will re- 
veal new meaning in these perplexing 
doctrines. The final chapter empha- 
sizes the paramount need of specific 
religious beliefs. The author, who is 
editor-in-chief of curriculum, Presby- 
terian Board of Christian Education, 
is a stimulating writer. The Meaning 
of Christ is interpreted by each in- 
dividual’s reply to Jesus’ personal 
question, “Whom do you say that I 
am?” Christ has meaning for the per- 
son who experiences who he is. The 
place to begin is to discern what 
Christ’s relationship was, and is, to 
God. Through a study of the man 
Jesus, the cross, and the incarnation, 
the reader senses that in turning to 
Christ it is God and God alone he be- 
holds, for Christ lifts man’s eyes and 
heart to the Father. 


PROPHETIC PREACHING: A 
NEW APPROACH. By Otto J. 
Baab. Abingdon Press. $2.50. 


This is an interesting study of the 
Old Testament prophets, which is con- 
cerned with interpreting them through 
the crises they confronted. It is the 
author’s contention that similar crises 
recur in new forms today—war, racial 
strife, the threat of destruction resi- 
dent in sin and the scientific knowl- 
edge of men, and the tendency for 
oppression of mass societies. In this 
book no one will find prophetic ser- 
mons or sermon outlines to be filled 
in by a superficial preacher. What is 
found is an insight into the sources of 
the passion of the true prophet. 


JEREMIAH: PROPHET OF 
COURAGE AND HOPE. By Jj. 
Philip Hyatt. Abingdon Press. $2.00. 


This is a brief interpretation of the 
life and thought of the prophet who 
is usuallly characterized as weeping 
and delivering jeremiads. As a matter 
of fact, Jeremiah was a great leader, 
who should be characterized by cour- 
age and hope, rather than despair. 
True, he was always fighting losing 
battles, but he brought the word of 
God to the people he addressed. Jere- 
miah reached the high-level mark of 
prophecy when he preached not only 
one sovereign God, but a God of love. 
He knew how to teach in dramatic 
parables. The breaking of the flask, or 
water decanter, his messages from the 
stocks and from the cistern (in which 
he was confined), were all dramatic 
presentations of his conviction. There 
are permanent values in Jeremiah’s 
life and message. 
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FOR GROWING CHURCHES 





Briefing the Missionary Speaker 
By HAAKON KNUDSEN 


T TAKES “a bit of doing” te find 

four hundred public speakers to go 
to six thousand meetings in one year, 
and it takes even more effort to meet 
the daily requests for “the best 
speaker to come to our meeting.” The 
field activities department of the 
Council on Missionary Cooperation 
is dedicated to finding the speaker 
that is best able to present the mission 
story and to find the one who will fit 
into the type of meeting for which 
the speaker is desired. 

For many years there has been no 
facility for preparing or training the 
speakers, but now, in what is known 
as “the briefing session,” it is felt that 
a good device has been found. 

In a two-day meeting, selected mis- 
sionaries are brought together for an 
unhurried meeting with denomina- 
tional executives who make presenta- 
tions concerning their organizations. 
The idea is to give these missionaries 
any new and important information 
concerning denominational affairs. A 
C.M.C. representative is also on hand 
to explain concerning designations, 
specifics, budgets, and other matters 
having to do with the collection and 
distribution of missionary funds. 

Each missionary also comes pre- 
pared to record a two- or three-minute 
anecdote about his work, and later in 
the day this is played back and criti- 
cized before the entire group. In this 
way, the speaker has a chance to hear 
his own voice and to learn in what 
way he can improve his delivery and 
articulation. 

This technique is used in a helpful 
spirit and even in good fun. It gives 
an opportunity to get across sugges- 
tions that have been received from the 
churches. It encourages any soft- 
spoken individual to speak up more 
clearly and distinctly. In most cases, 
this has been a good help for the 
speakers and has enabled them to 
discover for themselves some habit or 
mannerism that can be changed. 

The intracacies of travel, both cross- 
country and intrastate, are also dis- 
cussed, and time is given for ques- 
tions concerning the whole problem of 
deputation. 

All this is to enable the speaker to 
learn to travel economically, to be 
more effective in his presentation, and 
to make a better impression upon the 
Baptist public as it listens. 

Plans could also be developed to 
to coach a church on how to receive 
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and use the missionary in a manner 
corresponding to the money, time, and 
effort in making the speaker avail- 
able. This may be the next project. 


‘A Book of Remembrance’ 


Have you ordered your copy of the 
1959 A Book of Remembrance? 
Priced at only $1, this book contains 
information about American Baptist 
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EVERY MEMBER CANVASS 


POSTERS 


Some of the attractive materials 
for use during a church’s every- 
member canvass. Order them from 
your state or city promotion office, 
or Field Counseling Department, 152 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


work at home and abroad; the work 
of The Board of Education and Pub- 
lication; the outreach of state con- 
ventions and city societies; the Minis- 
ters and Missionaries Benefit Board, 
and the function of the various coun- 
cils and committees of the conven- 
tion. 

The book will contain an enlarged 
directory, plus several other features 
omitted from the 1958 edition. 

Also in the book are the birthdays 
of missionaries (both retired and ac- 
tive) and other workers; a complete 
directory of national, state, and city 
organizations; an enlarged subject in- 
dex, and other features. Here, in one 
volume, is the information you need 
about our American Baptist world 
mission. 

Copies will be available shortly. 
Order a copy today from your nearest 
Baptist book store or write to the De- 
partment of Literature, 152 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


‘New Literature’ 
Subscription Plan 


Everyone is talking about the “New 
Literature” subscription plan. If you 
are not familiar with this service pro- 
vided by the C.M.C., of the American 
Baptist Convention, we think you 
would be interested. 

A subscription for “New Literature” 
will not bring you all the new litera- 
ture produced by the convention, but 
it will help to keep you informed on 
many aspects of convention work. 
Only $1.50 will begin your subscrip- 
tion right away. Write to the Depart- 
ment of Literature, 152 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. 


The Space Age 
And Foreign Missions 


“Is the Space Age Here in Ameri- 
can Baptist Foreign Missions?” is an 
exciting new leaflet produced by the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
cieties. It interprets to the churches 
the extent and kind of cooperating 
work with other denominations car- 
ried on in overseas mission work. 

This eye-appealing and cleverly 
planned leaflet shows how Baptist 
missions become Baptist conventions, 
which in turn reach out within and 
beyond their own borders. 

This leaflet may be secured free of 
charge from your state offices or write 
to the Department of Literature, 152 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


Family Filmstrips 


A short time ago, the Baptist Film 
Library received its first shipment of 
the new family filmstrips, produced by 
Family Films. We really think this 
series of forty filmstrips is some- 
thing new and exciting in audio-vis- 
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Copies are still available of this 
leader’s guide for women’s circles. 
It was written by Mrs. C. Eulette, 
and illustrated by Mrs. F. Jepson. 
The booklet tells the reasons for a 
circle, its purpose, and how it is 
formed. Order from nearest Baptist 
book store, or write Department of 
Literature, 152 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y. Priced at 35 cents. 





uals. They are filmstrips with a “new 
look,” geared to specific levels, closely 
eraded from kindergarten through 
adult. Each age group is taken into 
consideration, which means that the 
art, photography, narration, and mu- 
sical backgrounds are tailored to their 
specific needs. 

The forty color filmstrips, all with 
3314 rpm recordings and guides, are 
attractively packaged in kits of four 
related subjects for greater economy 
and increased usefulness. The titles 
of these kits are as follows: “When 
Jesus Was Born,” “Jesus the Friend,” 
“Stories About the Seasons,” “Stories 
About Home and Family,” “Dating” 
(young teens, 12-14), “Dating” 
(older teens, 15-17), “Christian Home 
and Family Life,” “Daily Christian 
Living for Boys and Girls,” and four 
individual filmstrip programs for 
Christmas: Stories About Our Christ- 
mas Traditions, Stories About Our 
Christmas Carols, The Christmas Rid- 
dle, and A Pony for Christmas. 

This series of filmstrip kits will not 
be available in the usual way on rental 
basis, but for sale only. We encourage 
churches to build up their filmstrip h- 
braries. Write for full particulars: 
Baptist Film Library, 152 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y.; 19 South 
LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill; 2107 
Woolsey St., Berkeley 5, Calif. 
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Co-workers Ouer the Sead 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 





Japanese Torchbearers in High Places 
By WILLIAM AXLING 


[Following the first part of this 
story, which appeared in the October 
issue, are these further accounts of 
Japanese Christians in places of re- 
sponsibility within the life of the na- 
tion. Note the Christian physician, 
for except in connection with Chris- 
tian centers, American Baptists have 
no medical work in Japan. However, 
there are a few Christian hospitals of 
other denominational missions which 
make their facilities available to every- 
one. There are many Japanese doc- 
tors in government hospitals and in 
private practice. The clinic related to 
Kuji Christian Center (American Bap- 
tist) ministered last year to two towns, 
ten villages, and to about ten thou- 
sand patients. The rate of infant mor- 
tality in this area is the highest in 
Japan. The Red Cross Hospital, at 
Morioka, five hours from Kuji, has 
supplied doctors and nurses for the 
clinic. 

[Note, too, the women leaders, for 
women are finding an ever widening 
scope for their abilities. Tokyo Wo- 
man’s Christian College graduates are 
found in largest numbers on the teach- 
ing staffs of Christian schools, but they 
also appear in journalism, law, radio, 
television, government, banking, re- 
search institutes, and other profes- 
sions.] 


Part Il 
HOSHIJIMA is one of the rec- 


e ord holders for length of service 
in the Lower House of the Japanese 
Diet. He is in his fifteenth term, hold- 
ing the portfolio of minister of com- 
merce and industry. He has also been 
an administrative official of the na- 
tion’s department of justice. During 
his long service he has consistently 
and aggressively advocated Christian 
principles on the national level. 

In the House he has been one of the 
leaders in the long stubborn fight 
against the white-slave traffic. Year 
after year he helped draft legislation 
abolishing government-licensed pros- 
titution, maneuvered it through the 
various committees, only to have it 
defeated in the final showdown on the 
floor of the House. 

However, for Mr. Hoshijima right 
is right, wrong is wrong, white is 


white, black is black. There is no gray 
when it comes to a moral issue. Under 
his leadership the reform forces kept 
up the fight, and in the 1958 session 
of the Diet a bill was passed outlaw- 
ing public prostitution. 


K. Matsuoka 

K. Matsuoka was speaker of the 
Lower House during the Katayama 
Cabinet. He is a business man who be- 
lieves that Christ, in the Sermon on 
the Mount, said what he meant and 
meant what he said, that his teachings 
should be taken into the market place 
and set the pattern for business polli- 
cies and practice. He is president of 
the Labor Research Institute, which 
endeavors to bring industrialists and 
laborers into harmonious and coopera- 
tive working relationship. 


K. Masuda and H. Niwa 

K. Masuda and H. Niwa both wear 
two hats. Not only are they members 
of the Lower House, and as Christians 
carry the torch of Christ on the na- 
tional level, but they serve in the same 
way in high places in their own com- 
munities. Mr. Niwa is vice-president 
of the Provincial Assembly of his na- 
tive province, and Mr. Masuda is a 
member of the Hokkaido Provincial 
Assembly. 

Mr. Masuda is a man of cabinet 
caliber. He has been minister of labor 
as well as minister of construction in 
different cabinets. After the war, the 
minister of construction was con- 
fronted with a herculean task. Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki were wiped out 
by atomic bombs. Such cities as Tokyo 
and Osaka were 80 per cent destroyed 
in the air raids. In 221 other cities and 
large towns the destruction ranged 
from 35 to 90 per cent. 

Residences reduced to ashes num- 
bered 2,100,000, and 550,000 more 
were torn down to clear the way for 
the building of fire lanes. Moreover, 
some sort of shelter had to be provided 
for the 6,000,000 returnees, who under 
the peace treaty were compelled to 
abandon their homes all the way from 
Manchuria to Burma, and then trek 
back empty-handed to Japan. Mr. 
Masuda im the field of construction 
and Mr. Niwa, who heads up a large 
transportation concern, did their big 
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bit to help the nation meet this emer- 
gency. 


J. Kawakami 

J. Kawakami graduated in law, bui 
his main work has been in the educa- 
tional field. He has been one of the 
main movers in bringing the Social 
Party to its present strength and sta- 
tus, where it functions as the opposi- 
tion party. During his seven terms as 
a member of the House, Dr. Kawa- 
kami has stood strong for clean poli- 
tics and constructive legislative poli- 
cies. 


S. Nishimura 

Conspicuous among the nineteen 
Christians elected stands S. Nishi- 
mura, pastor of a Protestant church. 
In addition to pastoring his church, 
Mr. Nishimura serves as president of 
the Japan Farmers’ Union. Serving 
a rural church, in daily contact with 
rural life at the grass roots, he cannot 
get away from the conviction that the 
Christian church is summoned to 
climb down from her ivory tower and 
minister to human need—minister to 
the total need of the total man—eco- 
nomic, mental, and spiritual. It is 
meaningless to talk about the abun- 
dant life to a farm family doomed to 
scratch for a bare existence on a two- 
and-a-quarter-acre plot of ground 
that has been under cultivation for 
many centuries. 


T. Hasegawa 

T. Hasegawa, a physician, is devot- 
ing his life to the nation’s health and 
social welfare. He is especially con- 
cerned about the terrifying inroads 
that tuberculosis is making into the 
ranks of the nation’s youth. Because of 
economic conditions and undernour- 
ishment, this disease is showing an 
alarming increase. Dr. Hasegawa has 
founded and is superintendent of a 
sanatorium for the victims of this dis- 
ease. He majors, however, in the field 
of preventive medicine on the local 
and national level. 


H. Hoashi and D. Hojo 


H. Hoashi and D. Hojo have both 
seen service in the Upper House and 
are therefore well versed in legislative 
matters. Mr. Hoashi has made the 
study of social problems his major 
concern. He is director of the Eco- 
nomic League and a trustee of the 
China-Japan Friends Society. He is a 
publisher. Mr. Hojo’s line is transpor- 
tation. He was chairman of the special 
commission appointed to assist the 
6,000,000 returnees and rendered a 
signal service in that connection. 


Mrs. Tagano 
Of the Christians elected as mem- 
bers of the present Diet, two are 
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women. Both are well-known figures 
in Japan’s Lower House. Mrs. S. 
Tagano, in her sixth and Mrs. M. 
Nakayama is in her seventh term. Mrs. 
Tagano pioneered in championing 
the cause of women. In the days when 
the home was considered the woman’s 
empire, and women were not sup- 
posed to be heard beyond its cloister 
walls, she was out agitating for their 
rights. Her daring stand for the rights 
of women and her insistent, persistent 
efforts in their behalf, went far to- 
ward the incorporation of these rights 
and giving them legal recognition 
in the new constitution. In that docu- 
ment women are given the same legal 
status as men. Mrs. Tagano edits the 
Tathoku Magazine, which aims to pre- 
pare women of Asia for their new day. 
She is also president of the League 
of Asian Women. 


Mrs. Nakayama 


Mrs. Nakayama, a graduate of Ohio 
Wesleyan University, has devoted her- 
self to the welfare of children and the 
higher education of women. She not 
only strives to lift the intellectual life 
of Japan’s women, but is eager to see 


them lined up on the side of Christ. 
For years she served as president of 
the board of trustees of the Kassui 
Girls’ Christian College at Shimono- 
seki. 

In the educational field also Chris- 
tians are found in key places. Ja- 
pan’s extensive educational system is 
crowned by a series of national uni- 
versities on the graduate level. Of 
these, Tokyo University stands first 
in academic standard and prestige. 
The president of this university ranks 
next to the minister of education in 
educational circles. The present presi- 
dent is an outspoken Christian. The 
same was true of his predecessor. 

In this review of torchbearers in 
high places it must not be forgotten 
that Chief Justice Watanabe, of the 
Supreme Court of Japan, is an active 
Roman Catholic layman highly hon- 
ored throughout the Roman Catholic 
world. 

These Christians are a cross section 
of the Christian community in Japan. 
They register the breadth and the 
depth of the Christian penetration 
into every phase of the nation’s life— 
90,000,000 people! 


Jidings from the Fields 


WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 





Pilgrim—1958 Style 


By CLAYTON A. PEPPER 


ENRY BONDURANT is a “Pil- 

grim—1958 Style.” Whereas the 
first Pilgrims blazed a trail to their 
church, Henry Bondurant blazes a trail 
of churches to the people. Establishing 
new churches is getting to be a habit 
with Henry. Through his efforts four 
churches have sprung into being in 
southwestern Kansas during the past 
eight years. 

As district missionary for the Kan- 
sas Baptist Convention, Mr. Bondur- 
ant visits a community, chats in his 
friendly way, and discovers that there 
is no American Baptist church in the 
town, but a need for one. Almost be- 
fore they realize what is happening, 
members of an American Baptist fam- 
ily find themselves the nucleus of a 
new church. 


A Case in Point 

A case in point is Tribune, a com- 
munity of twelve hundred population 
in a county which had no Baptist 
church. Henry Bondurant knew a 
Baptist family in the vicinity, who in- 
troduced him to two additional fam- 


ilies interested in a Baptist fellow- 
ship. Within a few weeks a little group 
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of eight or nine persons held their 
first service in a home. This happened 
in January, and in October the 
church was formally organized with 
thirty-one charter members. Today, 
eight years later, the church has a 
membership of 175, a new building, a 
parsonage, and a full-time pastor. 

The church at Tribune could not 
have prospered without the dedicated 
efforts of the charter members. A 
young man who was forced to borrow 
money from the bank to carry his 
family through an emergency, gave 
one-tenth of the amount to the 
church.- Another young man, whose 
parents were teachers, was converted 
in an evangelistic meeting and joined 
the church, whereupon his parents 
began attending church with him. 
They, too, united with the church, 
and the father became church-school 
superintendent. Such is the conta- 
gious spirit of New Testament Chris- 
tianity exemplified by Tribune Bap- 
tists. 


Farming Community 

The Baptist church in the farming 
community of Rolla had been dis- 
banded years previously. The build- 
ing had recently been sold and was 
being converted into a_ residence. 
Knowing that there were some Baptist 
folk among the five hundred popula- 
tion, Mr. Bondurant and a neighbor- 
ing pastor secured the use of the still- 
vacant building, rented a piano and 
chairs, and held evangelistic services. 
Although the highest attendance was 
only thirty-five persons, a fine high- 
school boy made a profession of faith 
and later became a lay preacher. 

After the evangelistic meetings were 
over, Mr. Bondurant continued to 
conduct worship services. As the 
building was in poor condition, he 
purchased a lot in his own name. 
Some of the men dug a hole for the 
foundation and began to lay concrete 
blocks. While a neighboring pastor 
was engaged in this task, a stone 
mason, who was unchurched, passed 
by and decided that the pastor was 
not doing a satisfactory job. The man 
went home for his tools and laid the 
corner blocks in professional style, 
with the comment, “I may want to 
come to church here someday my- 
self.” An unused church building was 
secured from another denomination 
and moved onto the completed foun- 
dation. And the Baptists had a build- 
ing! 


Room for a Church 

As yet there was no church organi- 
zation. A young mother, driving a 
farm truck with three children in it, 
stopped to chat with Mr. Bondurant. 
“We are not Christians,” she told him, 


“but there is room for another church 
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here, and we wish you would start 
one.” In March, 1953, the church was 
organized with thirty charter mem- 
bers, twenty-three of whom Henry had 
baptized during the previous year. 
Today the church has a parsonage 
and a full-time pastor. One man com- 
mented, “If someone had told me a 
year ago that I would be here in 
church, I would not have believed 
him.” A high-school girl looked at the 
building and said, “I am going to 





Schoolhouse which was purchased 
for place of worship by the First 
Baptist Church, Minneola, Kans. 


come.” Come she did, bringing friends 
with her. Before long she became a 
Christian and now has expressed a de- 
sire to enter full-time church-related 
work. 

Attending a high-school play one 
evening, Mr. Bondurant engaged in 
conversation with the man seated be- 
side him and discovered that his 
daughter was taking piano lessons. He 
asked her to play for the services. She 
accepted and not long afterward 
made a profession of Christian faith 
and joined the church. 

During this time her father also 
became interested in the church and 
overcame his habit of drinking. When 
tempted by his former associates to 
return to drink, he went home and 
told his wife, “I am through with 
drink and my former drinking pals 
forever.” His wife later told Mr. Bon- 
durant, “You'll never know what this 
church has meant to our family.” 


Third Church Established 
The third church which Henry Bon- 


durant was instrumental in establish- 
ing was in the community of Minne- 
ola, a town of six hundred. The pastor 
of the Baptist church at near-by Ash- 
land had started week-night meetings. 
While response was favorable at the 
beginning, results did not seem per- 
manent. Mr. Bondurant was asked to 
see what he could do. He secured the 
Odd Fellows Hall and started a Sun- 
day school with nine pupils. 


As the work progressed, the group 
purchased an old school building, 
moved it onto a new foundation, and 
converted the former school into a 
church. Later a parsonage was built. 


Newest Link in Chain 

The newest link in this chain of new 
churches is the mission established in 
the village of Sublette. Upon learning 
that a strong Baptist family had 
moved into the community, Mr. Bon- 
durant made inquiry and discovered 
that other Baptist families from neigh- 
boring communities planned to move 
into Sublette in the near future. He 
also learned that neighboring Baptist 
churches were interested in helping 
to begin a new church. 

Henry Bondurant secured the 
American Legion Hall and began spe- 
cial services. These created sufficient 
interest to continue regular Sunday 
services. Although this endeavor is yet 
in the mission stage, the future looks 
hopeful for the founding of still an- 
other American Baptist church. 


Church Assisted 

In the midst of this activity, Mr. 
Bondurant assisted the small Baptist 
church at Lakin to achieve stability, 
enlarge its program, and build Sunday 
school rooms. The church recently 
called a new pastor, a graduate of an 
American Baptist seminary, and _ his 
wife, who has a master’s degree, who 
are willing to serve in this field for a 
small salary. Thus it appears that 
Henry Bondurant has been successful 
in transferring his vision, consecration, 
and zeal to a younger man. 

As Thanksgiving time approaches, 
I voice a special prayer of thanks for 
men like Henry Bondurant, who labor 
in town and country fields and find 
their supreme joy in adventuring with 
people in Christian living. So long as 
individuals need the Christian mes- 
sage and communities need the Chris- 
tion witness, Henry Bondurant, “Pil- 
grim—1958 Style,” will continue to 
blaze a trail of churches to every new 
frontier in southwestern Kansas, where 
people wait to receive the redemptive 
power of the gospel. 

Three basic assumptions underlie 
American Baptist town and country 
work. They are: (1) The good news 
of Jesus Christ is the same every- 
where, but the gospel must be pre- 
sented as relevant to the particular 
human situation, or else it has no real 
meaning. (2) The church is the 
church in all situations, urban or 
rural, but it exists among certain en- 
vironmental conditions. (3) People 
are people no matter where they are 
found, but the customs, habits, atti- 
tudes, and motivations of people are 
conditioned by the type of commu- 
nity and culture in which they live. 
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MISSIONARY AND STEWARDSHIP EDUCATION 





Candlelight on the Middle East 


HEN the sensational best-selling 
novel The Sheik was published 
almost forty years ago, its hero was a 
fairly faithful representation of the 
average Westerner’s concept of the 
Bedouin Arab. This dubious charac- 
ter was fierce and vengeful, passionate 
and unpredictable. He lived in primi- 
tive opulence in his strife-ridden des- 
ert, racing the wind stride a horse 
much nobler than himself. 

Scholarly books about the Middle 
East were being written then, as now, 
but few Americans cared to read 
them. Romance was more exciting 
than reality, and possibly few real 
sheiks could compete for charm with 
the great screen lover, Rudolph Val- 
entino, who made his film role as the 
Sheik memorable to millions. 


Mythical Middle East 

For a time, while the novel enjoyed 
a brisk circulation, theater marquees 
induced enormous crowds to view the 
Valentino version of life in the desert, 
and the nation hummed the tune of 
“The Sheik of Araby,” the Middle 
East was a topic of interest to Amer- 
icans. But it was a mythical Middle 
East that had been born in the fertile 
brain of a British novelist. It had little 
relation to the geographic area occu- 
pied by the Arabs, an overwhelming 
number of whom lived in prosaic pov- 
erty. 

After this brief flurry of attention, 
Americans effectively forgot about the 
Middle East. Now and then, when a 
news item brought it inescapably to 
their attention, they pulled out of the 
backs of their minds the old miscon- 
ceptions of the Middle East as a place 
strange and exotic, not to be under- 
stood. But for the most part, they sim- 
ply did not think about it. 


Shock Therapy 

These past few years have brought 
shock therapy for the West’s abnormal 
division of the world into the known 
and important (the West and certain 
portions of the Far East) and the un- 
known and unimportant (all the 
rest!) . The Middle East has been mak- 
ing headlines. It has been proving its 
likeness to the Western World in its 
national aspirations, its desires for a 
place in the sun, and its search for a 
way of life. 

In this period when the Middle 
East is resurgent and making its force- 
ful impact on the reshaping patterns 
of international relations, it is impor- 
tant for Americans to understand the 
people of the Middle East and their 
renaissance. It is particularly impor- 
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tant for Christians to comprehend the 
mission of the church in the area and 
the opportunity open to it to act as the 
catalyst in helping to form the re- 
vitalized societies. 


Christian Concern 

The Commission on Missionary Ed- 
ucation of the National Council of 
Churches, acting as an agency for 
twenty-eight affiliated denominations, 
has published a comprehensive series 
of materials to interpret the Christian 
mission in the Middle East. Because, 
during the years when the countries 
of the Middle East were almost for- 
gotten lands, Christian missions main- 
tained both their interest and their 
work in the area, the commission has 
had available in preparing this study 
informed authors and authoritative 
consultants—the missionaries. 

The result is a range of publications 
rich in content and high in the sort 
of interest created by intimate detail. 
These materials, published by Friend- 
ship Press, include books for all age 
groups and a stimulating variety of 
other resources. 

Through the use of Friendship Press 
publications, churches will undertake 
a study of the Middle East, using a 
number of missionary education tech- 
niques. These will vary according to 
the size, location, and circumstances 
of the churches. 

American Baptist churches do not 
bear direct responsibility for mission 
work in this vast area. But we do par- 
ticipate with Church World Service, 
the American Bible Society, and the 
Committee on World Literacy and 
Christian Literature program in the 
Middle East. 

Many organizations will find this a 
fruitful, challenging, and interesting 
study. Sunday church-school classes, 
women’s missionary societies, and 
other groups will want to elect this as 
a unit of study, as the church will 
most likely be using the theme “Chris- 
tian Concerns of North American 
Neighbors” in the church school of 
missions. 

Get your materials, ordering from 
“Resources for the School of Mis- 
sions” or “Friends Through Books,” 
and then devise ways of making the 
study as vital as possible. You may 
want to start promoting the study by 
using the colorful Middle East wall 
map as an attractive “come-on” that 
will later become a valuable study 
resource. You will almost certainly 
want to use some of the program dis- 
play aids. 

Sometime during the study, you will 


want to have a special feature to at- 
tract the interest of those not actively 
involved in the course. This might be 
a church supper or party, using the 
table mats and place cards that have 
been prepared to brighten such occa- 
sions, and the suggestions contained 
in Fun and Festival from the Middle 
East. Or your special event could be 
an all-church or community program, 
using the film, filmstrip, or play. 
Because the Middle East is vast and 
complex, this study should be under- 
taken thoughtfully. A new age is 
being born throughout the world, and 
nowhere is the newness more evident 
than in the Middle East. The obliga- 
tion of every church member is to 
understand the significance of what is 
happening, deeply and fully, to the 
end that the Christian claim to the 
new age may be staked before the 
lands are lost. 
Mare Hurtey ASHWwoRTH 


How We Did It 


Here is a brief report of the work 
in race relations at the First Baptist 
Church, Des Moines, Iowa. 

We have, of course, made only a 
small beginning, and there is much to 
be desired. In our school of missions 
we used the suggested material on 
race, purchasing all the books and us- 
ing them advantageously. We found 
the material most enlightening, espe- 
cially Sense and Nonsense, by Ethel 
Alpenfels. We had, on the front of our 
bulletin, a reproduction of page 56— 
Facts Explode Myths. Our six ses- 
sions, in spite of intensely cold 
weather, were well attended. Each 
session was under the leadership of a 
competent teacher, some from our 
own church, others from outside. 

A period at the close of each class 
was turned over to questions and dis- 
cussion. These were not without inci- 
dent, but were carried on in a friendly 
way. The pastor of a neighboring 
Negro church was the leader at one 
meeting. He and his wife were guests 
at a banquet in our new dining room 
that evening. Another session was en- 
livened by a panel discussion, for 
which we secured the executive secre- 
tary of the Commission on Human 
Rights and the vice-president of the 
local National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. 

We feel that the school of missions, 
entirely on the topic of race relations, 
did much to clear the way for better 
understanding among our people. 
Much prayer, fervent prayer, went 
into the work. We constantly applied 
the teachings of our Lord and the 
Scriptures to our conclusions. Many 
of our members purchased copies of 
the study books for their personal li- 
braries. Also, the board of Christian 
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education bought copies to be circu- 
lated among members of each adult 
class. 

Our women’s group made copies of 
the American Baptist resolutions on 
race and passed them out to each fam- 
ily. A representative from Green Lake, 
Wis., who had attended the inspiring 
sessions on race relations there, gave 
a series of talks in various groups, 
prayer meeting, and Sunday school 
classes. Films were also used. 

We have a fine Negro family as 
members of our church. One young 
Negro boy, who attends Drake Uni- 
versity, has associate membership with 
us. Several Negro boys attend the 
Young Business and College Sunday 
School Class. Eight Negro students 
were personally invited to church and 
entertained at dinner in homes. 

This has been a glorious experience 
and we would urge other churches not 
to neglect this compelling issue. In 
the coming year we hope to do much 
more to advance the cause of a truly 
Christlike spirit in race relations. We 
found great help in an article by Cul- 
bert G. Rutenber in February, 1958, 
Missions, “The Integrated Church— 
Now!’ Our school of missions ended 
with recommendations for action by 
an appointed committee, that we 
might not merely “talk,” but actu- 
ally “accomplish” something definite. 
Mrs. Eruet Ase, Des Moines, Jowa 





January, 1959 .. 
Ecclesiastes 





Book of the Month 


1 Kings—1 and 2 Kings were orig- 
inally one book, divided for practical 
reasons to the length of two average 
scrolls. They tell the story of Israel 
from the end of David's reign to the 
Exile. Three sources—the royal an- 
nuals, the Temple records, and the 
stories of the prophets—are used. The 
story of Solomon is in chapters 1-11. 
The first part of the story of the di- 
vided kingdom completes this first 
book. 

Solomen reigned as a despot and 
died, leaving hostility abroad, discon- 
tent at home, and a bankrupt state. 

Then follows the list of kings in the 
two kingdoms, giving the reign and 
the moral and religious character of 
each reign. The compiler is not writ- 
ing a political history, but presenting 
the story of the spiritual life of Israel 
during the monarchy. 

Note the prominence given to the 
prophets in this narrative. 
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School of Missions 





T IS NOVEMBER and time to 

think about the children’s part in 
the graded school of missions. This is 
an opportunity for boys and girls, as 
well as their older brothers and sisters 
and mothers and fathers, to study, 
plan, and think about our mission- 
study theme: “Christian Concerns of 
North American Neighbors.” 

Your committee on missionary and 
stewardship education, of which the 
chairman of children’s work, or some 
other person on the committee on 
children’s work also works, should be 
organizing and planning the total 
school of missions. In the committee 
the following items of planning should 
be considered: dates for school of mis- 
sions, selection of theme and ordering 
of materials, selection of teaching 
staff, time and place of meetings, pub- 
licity, personal visitations, posters, pre- 
registration and special features. 

Special features to be considered 
are: (1) use of resource persons in 
the community, (2) worship experi- 
ence for everyone at close of each 
evening, (3) snack before sessions or 
at a break between sessions, and (4) 
use of any audio-visual materials. 

As chairman of children’s work you 
will want to help make these basic 
plans for the school of missions, taking 
to the committee on children’s work 
the responsibility for making the plans 
for the sessions of the school of mis- 
sions that will be for primary and 
junior boys and girls. 


Materials to Use 

We urge you to use the following 
materials that have been designed for 
the theme “Christian Concerns of 
North American Neighbors”: 

Primary: Leo of Alaska. By Edith 
J. Agnew. Leo is taken to our Kodiak 
Children’s Home, where he is loved 
and cared for. Study book, $1.50. 


Teacher’s Guide to use with this book, 
65 cents. 

Junior: Ten Pairs of Shoes. By 
Mae Hurley Ashworth. Presents ten 
stories about boys and girls who live 
in the North American neighborhood 
that stretches from Alaska to Central 
America. Study book, $1.50. Teacher’s 
Guide to use with this book, 65 cents. 

Making New Friends: Among 
North American Neighbors, Around 
the World. Stories by Baptist mission- 
aries, service projects, and special-in- 
terest missionary information. Use 
with both primary and junior groups. 
75 cents. 

World Friends: Friends at Home. 
Picture album of fifteen teaching pho- 
tographs. Use with both primary and 
junior groups. $1.00. 

Picture Map of North America. 
Use with junior groups. $1.00. 

Picture Map of Alaska. Use with 
primary groups. $1.00. 

Use all the materials for both age 
groups. The materials are planned to 
supplement each other. It takes all the 
pieces to do the whole job. Order 
now from your nearest American Bap- 
tist bookstore. Give the materials to 
each teacher before the end of No- 
vember. A good teacher will need six 
to eight weeks for preparation. 


When to Meet 


Determine the meeting time and 
place for primary and junior groups. 
This may be held at the same time as 
the adult groups, but you may want 
to have the children at some other 
time during the week. 


Teaching Teams 

Use teachers who know the chil- 
dren, preferably teachers from the 
Sunday church school. For each group 
of ten to fifteen boys and girls you 
will need at least two teachers. Help 
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them to divide the work of the session. 
When it comes to activities, each 
teacher can guide one activity. In this 
way two groups can be working at 
the same time. This creates more 
stimulation and interest. 


Number of Sessions 

Your boys and girls will have a 
much more meaningful experience 
with their mission study if they can 
meet for at least six one-hour sessions. 
Meaningful study, exploration, and 
experimentation take time. Allow 
time for good activities, discussion, 
dramatization, and participation in 
showing projects. These are what 
makes the study come alive for boys 
and girls. Our Teacher’s Guides have 
excellent ideas for developing each 
session. 


Special Features 

Plan for the boys and girls to par- 
ticipate in the activities of the whole 
school of missions as it seems wise. If 
they are included, then plan so that 
they are really a part of the whole 
group. The secret of success is per- 
sonally to invite boys and girls to at- 
tend. Send clever invitations that will 
make them want to come. Plan so well 
that each child feels wanted and is 
welcomed warmly, has a job to do and 
wants to do it. In mission-study ses- 
sions you have an opportunity to help 
boys and girls to see that Jesus Christ 
loved and gave his life for every child 
in the world. 


Filmstrips 

My Name Is Pablo. Story of Baptist 
missions in Cuba and Mexico. Read- 
ing script. Use with juniors. Rental, 
$1.00. 

A Puppy for Jose. Appealing story 
of a migrant boy and how church 
friends helped. Color with reading 
script. Use with juniors. Rental, $2.50. 

Alaskan Panorama. New filmstrip 
on Baptist work in Alaska. Color film- 
strip with manuscript. Use with pri- 
maries and juniors. Rental, $2.50. 

Send in your request today to: The 
Baptist Film Library nearest you: 152 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y.; 
19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, IIl.; 
2107 Woolsey St., Berkeley 5, Calif. 


‘Stories of Jesus 
For Children Everywhere’ 


Through this interdenominational 
project, boys and girls may send book- 
lets to the country of their choosing. 
These booklets contain an illustrated 
story of the life of Jesus. For a flier 
explaining the project, write to Flor- 
ence E. Stansbury, 1703 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Here is an account of the giving by 
boys and girls of the American Bap- 
tist Convention. 
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Place Books Giv 
sven 

Alaska 6,294 $3 525.63 
Arabia 24 2.00 
Assam 13,027 1 089.1 

Belgian Congo 9,398 786.92 
Bengal-Orissa 1,492 24.47 
Brazil 372 31.00 
Burma 5,129 528.33 
Cuba 2,532 11.70 
El Salvador 1,834 153.04 
France 690 57.60 
Germany 279 25.50 
Haiti 6,023 501.84 
Holland 43 3.793 
Hong Kong 5,672 471.60 
Hungary 196 16.40 
India 12,190 1,025.48 
Italy 89 7.50 
Japan 10,659 890.43 
Korea 4,211 359.85 
Mexico 1,752 146.11 
New Guinea 12 1.00 
Nicaragua 4,592 376.70 
Okinawa 12 1.00 
Philippines 2,966 247.65 
Portugal 136 11.40 
Poland 36 3.00 
Puerto Rico 3,614 301.51 
Russia 309 25.90 
Spain 64 5.40 
Tahiti 438 36.60 
Thailand 5,596 466.75 
Turkey 52 4.40 
Venezuela 461 38.55 
Migrant camps 20,343 1,698.54 





TorTALs 120,537 $10,174.73 
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TO PLAY 
AND TELL 


Cited by 
/ Vig Mille ; 
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These stories can be used with 
‘Let’s Play a Story,’ which is by 


Elizabeth Allstrom and _ published 
by Friendship Press. These are 
magic words, for every child likes 
to pretend. In this handbook for 
teachers of children, the author tells 
in a detailed and practical way 
the use of informal dramatization 
as an educational tool. It costs 
$2.75; paper, $1.50. Order from Bap- 
tist Publication Society book stores 


CHRISTIAN WORLD OUTREACH—The BL. Y.. 





Dear B.Y.F.ERs: 

It was a year ago that I introduced 
myself to you as an interne in the Fel- 
lowship Guild and World Outreach. 
As of June 1, I have been appointed 
as the director to continue working 
with you. 

This past year was a thrilling ex- 
perience. I met many of you during 
my travels. There are many pleasant 
memories to cherish a long time. 

I look forward to the same privi- 
leges in the future. 





beatin” 


Majorie Wilson 





May God richly bless you as you 
work for his kingdom. 
Sincerely, 
Marjorie WILSON 


Service Projects—Special- 
Interest Mission Fields 


To pinpoint the importance of the 
Baptist world mission, the B.Y.F. an- 
nually selects special-interest mission 
fields, one at home and one overseas. 
Selections are made on the basis of 
recommendations by the American 
Baptist Home and Foreign Mission 
Societies, in connection with the mis- 
sion-study themes of the year. 

The American Baptist Convention 
does not have work in the Middle 
East, the foreign theme for 1958- 
1959, and so the B.Y.F. has selected 
as its foreign-mission interest the Ber- 
lin Student Center. For the home 
theme the project is Haiti. 

Goal for each B.Y.F.: Adopt and 
carry through at least one project 
from the home and one project from 
the foreign list suggested by mission- 
aries at work in the special-interest 
mission fields as outlined in the 
“B.Y.F. Spotlight.” 


Berlin Student Center 
This is the special-interest foreign 
project for this year. The center serves 
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as the national headquarters of the 
German Baptist student program. It 
is the office for the Berlin group. The 
center also provides the setting for all 
committee meetings, “after-church” 
sessions, as well as personal talks and 
counseling. 


PROJECTS FOR CENTER 

Take a world fellowship offering 
(foreign mission) in your B.Y.F., and 
give this to the church treasurer, 
plainly marked. 

Adopt one of the students men- 
tioned in Missions, as your special 
prayer partner. Pray for this student 
every day. You may wish to corre- 
spond with him. Letters may be ob- 
tained from Dorothy A. Stevens, 1703 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

The following is a list of the fur- 
nishings needed for the center. Pre- 
sent the Berlin Student Center in a 
special program, have a party em- 
phasizing student work, and so forth, 
and take an offering to help provide 
the center with some of these basic 
needs: current magazines, good read- 
ing books, books on Bible study, Chris- 
tian philosophy and ethics, devotional 
books, current publications for 
church workers, typewriter, tape re- 
corder, folding chairs, floor lamp, 
small tables for lounge, dishes, silver- 
ware, bedroom table lamps, chairs, 
wash basin and pitcher. 

Maritinc Instructions: Please 
mail books and magazines to: Frau- 
lein Annemarie Oesterle, Rennbahn- 
strasse 115, Hamburg 34, Germany. 
Check your local post office for mail- 
ing charge and handling. 

Please send your check for the item 
your B.Y.F. group wishes to send to 
the center, to the B.Y.F. office, 1703 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. This 
is because of the expense of sending 
large articles overseas. 


Haiti 

This is the special-interest home 
field of the year. 

Haiti is predominantly a Roman 
Catholic country. As the public 
schools are Catholic, each Protestant 
church tries to maintain its own 
school. Parents have no money to pay 
fees today. So, many children are un- 
able to attend school. 

When funds are available a new 
school will be built for the Colege 
Pratique du Nord at Cap Haitien. 

This will have the finest school 
American Baptists have in Haiti. 


Projects For Halt! 

One of the most important needs 
Haitians have is for shoes. 2,000 pairs 
of all sizes for men, women, and chil- 
dren are urgently needed. 

When you look for used shoes for 
Haiti, choose any length, but only in 
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a wide width; remember, Haitians for 
generations have walked many bare- 
footed miles. 

Hundreds of children and young 
people are unable to attend school or 
church, because they cannot afford to 
buy shoes. Will you help? 

When sending shoes, please follow 
these instructions carefully: 

1. Make the declaration: No 
VALUE. 

2. Clean the shoes and spray with 
insect spray or antiseptic powder. 

3. Place a conspicuous label on the 
package as follows: 


USED SHOES FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 
CONTENTS STERILIZED 


School supplies of all kinds are 
needed: paper, pads, pencils, pencil 
sharpeners, construction paper, scis- 
sors, wax crayons, and so forth. 

Clothing is urgently needed. Only 
cotton clothing and light sweaters 
should be sent. 

Sewing kits for girls, needlework, 
and yarns are most welcome. 

Books and Bibles—since French is 
the basic language spoken, books in 
French could be used. 

Maitinc INstTRuCTIONS: Please 
mail all packages parcel post and 
mark: FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. Ad- 
dress to: Pasteur C. Stanford Kelly, 
Box 20, Cap Haitien, Haiti. 


Vesper Day Service 


The first Sunday in December is 
when Baptist Youth Fellowship 
groups across the convention will be 
holding their annual Vesper Day 
services. The theme for this year’s 
service is “Changed into His Like- 
ness.” 

This year the service is based on a 
Haitian Cohorte, an adaptation of a 
religious movement which originated 
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Church of Haiti. The Cohorte, a new 
version of the old-fashioned cottage 
prayer meeting, is deeply appealing 
to our Baptist brethren in Haiti. 

Helen C. Schmitz, secretary of the 
department of publications and com- 
munications of the American Baptist 
Home Missions Societies, is the writer 
of this year’s service. 


Fellowshin Guild 


National Guild Project 


At the national guild house party 
in July, the dream of Fellowship 
Guild girls across the convention came 
true. This was the formal dedication 
of the Guild Prayer Tower, the proj- 
ect which has been going for four 
years. 

Because of the completion of this 
project the girls were seeking a new 
project. At a business meeting, a 
project for making two thousand baby 
bibs for the Mounds-Midway Hospi- 
tal was presented and adopted. 





Glimpses from the Field 
Arizona 


Nancy Jones, state chairman of the 
Fellowship Guild, presided over a 
luncheon held on November 30, dur- 
ing the state B. Y. F. convention at 
Mesa. During the program the degree 
of the rose was conferred upon three 
girls from the Frances Cross chapter 
at Miami. This is the first time that 
this recognition has been given in 
Arizona. 


Indiana 


The Friendship Association Fellow- 
ship Guild met for a banquet. Chap- 
ters from churches represented were 
Quincy, Elletsville, Gosport, and 
Spencer. 

During dinner a monologue was 
given by Jerrilyn Coffey, of Spencer. 
Special musical numbers were given 
by the Gosport group, directed by 
Mrs. Nancy Marks. Group singing 
followed. 

Mrs. Myron Tomlinson, _ state 
counselor of the Fellowship Guild, 
from Richmond, was honored guest 
and speaker for the evening. Her in- 
spiring and informative talk of the 
potentials at hand for Christian serv- 
ice and fields of labor for youth, left 
the members present a challenge for 
future tasks. In conclusion, an instal- 
lation service was conducted for Alice 
Sheppard, of Spencer, the new asso- 
ciation Fellowship Guild counselor. 

The table decorations were Japa- 
nese favors. All who were present had 
a good time in fellowship with other 
girls in their association. 
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Service That Spans the Years 
By CONSTANCE SHAW 


RS. HOWARD S. PALMER 
opened a letter—a very impor- 
tant letter. 

The state president of the Woman’s 
Baptist Mission Society, Mary L. 
Howard, had written to Mrs. Palmer 
for help. Could she, Harriet Palmer, 
president of the Woman’s Baptist Mis- 
sion Society, Calvary Baptist Church, 
New Haven, Conn., find a room in 
Calvary where the board meeting of 
the Woman’s Society could be held 
during the sessions of the state con- 
vention? 

Alas, there was no room! Calvary 
was being redecorated! But there was 
the Palmer home. An _ invitation, 
therefore, was extended to the mem- 
bers of the board of the Connecticut 
Woman’s Baptist Mission Society to a 
supper meeting. 

Twenty-five guests were expected. 
They arrived. One, two, three, . . . 
twenty-five, twenty-six, and on and 
on until the twenty-five expected 
guests with eighteen unexpected 
guests totaled forty-three! Tables and 
chairs were borrowed from neighbors. 
The family’s roast was added to the 
chicken 4 la king. Many other addi- 
tions were made! The result? A meet- 
ing which was a tremendous success! 

Mrs. Palmer’s poise, ingenuity, and 
ability to handle an emergency with 
calmness and efficiency impressed 
Miss Howard, who was both a na- 
tional and state leader in Baptist 
woman’s work. She saw in Mrs. 
Palmer a leader, a Christian woman 
devoted to the missionary work of a 
great denomination. From that supper 
meeting in the fall of 1924, oppor- 
tunity for Mrs. Palmer to serve fol- 
lowed opportunity. 

Later in 1924, when the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety was preparing to celebrate its 
golden anniversary, each state was to 
plan for each association within 
the state to arrange a luncheon fea- 
turing a missionary speaker, as part 
of the program to raise $500,000 as an 
anniversary gift. The leader for the 
state of Connecticut, with its six asso- 
ciations, was Mrs. Palmer. 

In 1928, the Connecticut Woman’s 
Baptist Mission Society held its first 
house party. Mrs. Palmer served on 
this first committee and throughout 
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the years has continued to serve either 
as chairman or as a member of the 
house-party committee. State service 
also included that of assistant to the 
secretary-director of the mission so- 
cieties, and later as the secretary-di- 
rector and state president of the 
Woman’s Baptist Mission Society. 
Membership on the board of the 
New England District, at the strategic 





Mrs. Howard S. Palmer 


time when the home and foreign dis- 
tricts united, gave further opportunity 
to serve not only on the committee to 
prepare the constitution for the united 
district, but also as its second and final 
president, the districts being discon- 
tinued in 1937 while Mrs. Palmer was 
in office. 

In a national capacity, Mrs. Palmer 
has served as a member of the board 
of managers of the Woman’s Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society. 
During her chairmanship of the so- 
ciety’s committee on conference, it 
became the National Committee on 
Woman’s Work, which was replaced 
in 1951 by the National Council of 
American Baptist Women. Mrs. Palm- 
er’s five years as president of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society were followed by her 
election to the second vice-presidency 
of the Northern Baptist Convention 
(now American Baptist Convention). 
The honorary degree of doctor of hu- 
mane letters was conferred upon her 
in 1948 by Shaw University, Raleigh, 
N.C. 

On September 9, 1958, Mr. and 


Mrs. Palmer celebrated their fiftieth 
wedding anniversary. During the past 
fifty years, Mr. Palmer, now retired, 
moved steadily forward in the rail- 
road field, serving fourteen years as 
president of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad. 

During the past fifty years, Mrs. 
Palmer has given many years of serv- 
ice to her church, Calvary Baptist, 
and on state and national boards of 
the denomination. Her activity con- 
tinues—on the Christian education 
committee of her church, as state 
chairman of publicity for the Con- 
necticut Baptist Woman’s Mission So- 
ciety, and as editor of the “Woman’s 
Page” in the Connecticut Baptist. 

And to the National Council of 
American Baptist Women, Mrs. 
Palmer is giving hours of volunteer 
service, making it possible for the 
council’s limited office staff of three 
to meet the requirements of the coun- 
cil’s program. This lady, remember, 
lives in New Haven! But the distance 
of seventy-two miles to reach New 
York city in no way prevents her from 
devoting to the work of the council a 
day or two a month and frequently, 
when the need is greater, one day a 
week. 

Up at 6:30 in the morning, on the 
8:05 train from New Haven, Mrs. 
Palmer arrives at the council’s office 
at 152 Madison Ave., New York, at 
9:45. Seated at a long office table she 
works diligently hour after hour as- 
sembling letters, leaflets, and any 
other needed items for the monthly 
mailing to be sent to members of the 
board of managers of the council. 

Thousands of local, association, and 
state “Leader’s Guides” were revised 
by Mrs. Palmer personally, which in- 
volved many operations of painstak- 
ing concentration. When annual re- 
port forms are sent to 22 state officers 
in 35 state conventions and to 22 offi- 
cers in 400 associations, a total of 770 
packages are assembled, which re- 
quires the counting of approximately 
30,000 annual report forms! In as- 
sembling these annual report forms 
for mailing to state officers and chair- 
men—and by them to their associa- 
tion counterparts—Mrs. Palmer has 
the volunteer assistance of other mem- 
bers of the National Council of Amer- 
ican Baptist Women. 

Thus it readily can be seen that 
whenever the council’s office needs 
help, it may turn to Mrs. Palmer, 
knowing full well that “neither snow, 
nor rain, nor heat” will stay her from 
her program of volunteer service. 

For your enthusiastic, faithful, and 
continuing service to the needs of our 
denominational program, we, the 
American Baptist Women, salute you, 
Harriet Palmer, with respect, admira- 
tion, and grateful appreciation. 
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The Woman's Saciely 


FOR MEETINGS OF CIRCLES AND SMALL SOCIETIES 





We Have Seen His Star 


By OPAL C. 


DEVOTIONS BY LEADER 
Hymn: “While Shepherds Watched 
Their Flocks.” 


Scripture: Luke 2:8—16 


PRAYER 
Pray: “We Have Seen His Star.” 
[Scene: Living room. A_ radio 


should be in view. Bible is on a table. 
Lone housewife listlessly dusts a table 
as she speaks.] 

AMERICAN Baptist WoMAN: Rush, 
rush, rush! It seems that there is al- 
ways something to do. Only a week 
until Christmas and I'll never be 
ready. I still have a few gifts to buy 
and wrap. Let me think, what do I 
have to do today? I must give Frank’s 
suit to the cleaner, wash Patty’s pink 
blouse, and buy a gift for Jimmy to 
take to the school party. I must call 
Mary about a gift for the pastor’s 
wife, bake a cake, and look over the 
program for the circle meeting to- 
night. It seems that Christmas is be- 
coming more of a problem every year 
—almost a burden. It is a season of 
getting and giving and repaying so- 
cial obligations. 

I remember that as a child I 
thought Christmas would never come. 
I never grew tired of the Christmas 
story or of singing the carols. The fun 
we had keeping secrets, planning sur- 
prises, and finding a safe hiding place 
for our gifts. That was the real way 
to keep Christmas. Those aromas 
from the kitchen, our relatives and 
friends dropping in, food and gifts for 
the needy—these helped make the 
spirit of Christmas real. How I would 
like to recapture it! Today we are so 
busy we forget that the important 
thing is God’s love for us. Through 
our love for each other, we manifest 
our love for him. 

I wonder what’s on the radio. 
[Turns radio on. The last stanza of 
“Silent Night” is being sung. She sits 
back in a chair with eyes closed to 
listen to the program.] 

SPEAKER: Will you read with me 
from Matthew 2:1-—2. [Woman takes 
Bible and finds the Scripture.] Let us 
pray together. [She bows her head.]| 

Our Father, as we near the season 
of the birth of thy Son, may we find a 
place for him in our hearts. Let us ap- 
proach thee with reverence as we 
thank thee for thy greatest gift to man. 
Help us to behold the star in all its 
beauty. May it bring to us the mean- 
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ing that it did to those who traveled 
so far to behold the Christ child. We 
ask this in Jesus’ name. Amen. [Song 
follows prayer.] 

Have you become so rushed with 
the planning of the holiday season 
that you have lost the joy of Christ- 
mas? Are there not enough hours in 
the day to complete your tasks? Don’t 
push Christ to the outer fringe of your 
life. Sit back and relax for a few mo- 
ments and travel again the road to 
Bethlehem. 

Nearly two thousand years ago, 
three Wise Men were led by the spirit 
of God to follow a star. Imagine the 
joy of these men when they reached 
their destination. Their long, tiresome 
journey was forgotten; their weariness 
vanished when they beheld the Christ 
child. They brought rich gifts to this 
baby whose coming had been so long 
awaited. They bowed down and wor- 
shiped him, presenting gold, perhaps 
a crown for this uncrowned King; 
frankincense to remind them of the 
nearness of God; and myrrh as a sign 
that Jesus was to offer his life for 
those who know and love him, as well 
as those who would reject him. 

We are reminded of another group, 
who, having seen his star, have dedi- 
cated their lives to leading others to 
Christ. Our missionaries think nothing 
of danger to themselves, but gladly tell 
the story in its beauty and simplicity, 
which is eagerly awaited by some, but 
quickly rejected by others. They are 
men and women who are willing to 
leave home and loved ones to carry 
the message of one who was born in 
such lowly surroundings. No sacrifice 
is too great, no burden too heavy, for 
these men and women who carry out 
his last commandment. 

There will be much giving and re- 
ceiving of gifts during this season. Let 
us think of giving to him whose birth- 





day we shall be celebrating soon. The 
most fitting gift to Christ can be none 
other than ourselves. This year let us 
observe Christmas as it should be, 
remembering to give ourselves whole- 
heartedly to him who gave so much 
for us. Will you sing with us “Oh 
Come, All Ye Faithful.” 

BENEDICTION: The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ be with you all for- 
ever. [Woman turns radio off.] 

Woman: This was meant for me. 
How foolish I have been—thinking 
only of material things and neglecting 
the spiritual side of life. [She kneels 
by chair and prays with deep hu- 
mility.] Father, help me to renew my 
vows to thee today. May I understand 
what it means to live as Jesus lived. 
At this joyous season of the year, let 
me share with others who do not know 
of thee and the spiritual blessing of 
serving thee. Create within me the de- 
sire to put first things first, knowing 
that all else will fall in place, remem- 
bering those who need spiritual help, 
as well as those who are physically ill. 
Let me not in my happiness forget 
those who have never looked up and 
beheld the beauty of thy creation or 
enjoyed the blessing of following thee. 
At this Christmastime, let my life 
show forth thy love that I may lead 
others to thee and say with the Wise 
Men, “We, too, have seen his star.” 
This I ask in the Master’s name. 
Amen. 

CLosinc Porm By LEADER: 


Eternal Stars 


Eternal stars that dwell in stormy 
skies, 

O stars of hope and faith, of love and 
peace, 

Proclaim the Christ! Thy long-sought 
beams release! 

Make safe for stumbling feet life’s 
tortuous ways; 

In mercy lead the foolish, guide the 
wise, 

As did the Star in Bethlehem’s trou- 
bled days. 

Light East, light West, that every man 
who will 

May reach the summit of God’s holy 
hill. 

—Dorotny R. TASKER 

HyMN 


Added Suggestions 


The filmstrip Three Wise Men may 
be ordered from the Baptist Film Li- 
brary, 152 Madison Ave., New York 
16, N.Y. 

Write for pen sketches of mission- 
aries. Addresses: American Baptist 
Home Mission Societies, 164 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N.Y., and Amer- 
ican Baptist Foreign Mission Societies, 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
N.Y. 
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Finding God Anew in the Great Commission 
Scripture: Matt. 28:17-20; Luke 24:45-53; Rev. 22:1-4 


ANUARY is the month for the 

summing up. It is a time to check 
the balances and see where we are 
found wanting. It is a good time to 
meet our problems head-on and to 
redirect our thoughts toward attain- 
able solutions. It is a time to study the 
membership rolls. Then it is time to 
ask where our fellow laymen are— 
and to go to work! 

It is most timely and significant that 
we begin our year with the theme of 
“Finding God Anew in the Great 
Commission.” This begins the year of 
our great evangelistic advance. We 
must move to the front, carrying our 
share in the Baptist Jubilee Advance. 

Before the meeting, have the officers 
phone a personal New Year’s greet- 
ing to each man and invite him to at- 
tend the January meeting. 

Work closely with your pastor in 
planning this meeting. He may wel- 
come the opportunity to bring in a 
fellow pastor to share in the evening’s 
main presentation. Thus the coopera- 
tive aspect of our work will be ad- 
vanced. 

For the January dinner, have a 
committee of men do the purchasing, 
cooking, and serving of an old-fash- 
ioned New England boiled dinner. 
Or, if somebody is anxious to contrib- 
ute or sell the results of his fall hunt- 
ing excursion, venison would be a 
real treat. So that the committee need 
not be tied up with kitchen details 
during the program, dish washers may 
be hired. Here is a chance for the 
older B.Y.F.’ers to earn a bit toward 
their Baptist camping program. 

Use American Baptist Men place 
mats for the dinner, drawing attention 
to the threefold purpose of American 
Baptist Men, 152 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y. 


Program 

Begin with two or three hymns, ap- 
propriate to a serious, dedicated eve- 
ning. If possible in your group, gather 
around the piano. Suggested hymns 
are “O Zion, Haste,” “Jesus Shall 
Reign,” and “In Christ There Is No 
East or West.” 

Conduct a short business meeting to 
complete unfinished business of 1958 
and to set new challenges for 1959. 
Be sure to call for a membership prog- 
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ress report from the secretary or mem- 
bership chairman. Allow time for dis- 
cussion as to how the membership 
may be increased and meet the needs 
of more men in 1959. Perhaps indi- 
viduals may wish to commit them- 
selves to recruiting specific men and 
their wives to attend the annual Feb- 
ruary Ladies’ Night. 

Allow time for the introduction of 
one or more officers of your associa- 
tion American Baptist Men, who are 
guests for the evening. They may want 
to extend brief greetings and explain 
their goals for men’s work in the com- 
ing year. Call upon one of the mem- 
bers, who has been well prepared in 
advance, to explain what your church 
is doing for the Baptist Jubilee Ad- 
vance in cooperation with association, 
state, and national plans. 

After the business session, break up 





‘Laymen’s Hour’ Album 


@ A new “Laymen’s Hour” Christ- 
mas album, on the Sacred rec- 
ords label, is now available. The 
new album features the popular 
Laymen Singers in a series of 
twelve Christmas selections. 

@ Several selections are sung unac- 
companied by the augmented 
(twenty voice) Laymen Singers; 
others are accompanied with spe- 
cial musical arrangements by a 
twenty-five piece string orches- 
tra directed by Ralph Car- 
michael. 

@ The album sells for $4.50. If it 
is not featured in your local rec- 
ord shop or religious book store, 
you may send your prepaid order 
to American Baptist Men, 152 
Madison Ave., New York 16, 
N.Y. 

@ We suggest that you have a few 
albums on hand for sale at the 
December meeting of your Men’s 
Fellowship. 

@ Business men, here is an ideal 
gift if you are looking for a me- 
dium-priced gift with a religious 
emphasis to give to your accounts 
and associates. 

@ We suggest you place your order 








now, to allow time for delivery. 








into small groups for a ten-minute 
buzz session. Call upon each group to 
discuss the most stirring soul-winning 
experience they have observed or par- 
ticipated in during the year. Ask each 
group to elect a recorder to report 
back to the total group when the ses- 
sion reconvenes. 

Invite your pastor to assume active 
leadership for this month’s meeting. 
If he nas a fellow minister as his guest, 
he may wish to call upon him to open 
the devotions by reading scriptural 
admonitions for soul-winning. A hymn 
such as “Jesus Calls Us” will give the 
men a chance to prepare themselves 
for this time of inspiration. 

Suggest to your pastor that he make 
a presentation on man-to-man evan- 
gelism, enlisting the aid of some able 
laymen in the total work and details 
of the program. 

The president may want to make 
an announcement at this time of a 
meeting, coming later in the year, 
which will provide experience for the 
men in going out into the homes to 
visit the aged, the infirm, and also 
those who have slipped from active 
church participation. Here will be 
provided an opportunity when men 
can work shoulder to shoulder with 
their pastors in a common objective. 

The meeting may be concluded as 
the men join in an unending circle of 
fellowship, dedicated to growth and 
action in a world that needs Christian 
men as never before. Have the pur- 
pose of American Baptist Men read 
aloud. Close with prayer. 

Take this opportunity to hand out 
to each man as he leaves the door, a 
printed copy of the objectives, just 
read, and tracts concerning the Bap- 
tist Jubilee Advance for home reflec- 
tion. 


Green Lake Chairman 


Now is the time to start beating the 
drums toward attendance at the 1959 
National Laymen’s Conference at 
Green Lake, Wis., July 18-25. Your 
Men’s Fellowship should be repre- 
sented. Secure information regarding 
program and rates from American 
Baptist Men. 


Looking to February 


Our program in February is going 
to focus on the home. It will have 
Ladies’ Night as a special attraction. 
Here will be a good opportunity for 
the Scout troop of your church to plan 
an exhibit at one end of the fellowship 
hall to show what scouting can con- 
tribute to the Christian home. 

Also suggested on the program will 
be to have a popular family group 
present “Family Devotions,” a practi- 
cal demonstration of what may be 
done in a Christian home, 
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News FROM THE BAPTIST WORLD MISSION 





POLAND 
Open Door for Baptists 


This past summer I discovered a 
door, open to the Baptist witness of 
freedom as we understand it in Christ, 
which probably is unique in the world 
today. The opportunity is in Poland. 
The open door is a chance to help our 
Polish brethren build a Baptist center 
in the heart of Warsaw on a choice 
plot made available by the city. The 
American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Societies were asked to give $30,000 
over a three-year period to the proj- 
ect. But funds were not available even 
for the first year’s pledge. 


Answer to Prayer 

In late September, a friend gave a 
$10,000 check to be used specifically 
for the first year’s donation. With this 
answer to prayer, it would have been 
of too little faith not to pledge the 
full amount. We have done so. The 
center will include a church, conven- 
tion offices, and a seminary. I saw the 
plans for the center this summer when 
Edwin A. Bell and I represented 
American Baptists at the one-hun- 
dredth-anniversary celebration of Bap- 
tist work in Poland. 

Dr. Bell is the Foreign Societies’ 
representative in Europe, especially 
loved by Polish Baptists for his tire- 
less work administering relief in the 
bleak days after the Second World 
War. He and I came away from 
Warsaw eager for American Baptists 
to continue our strong tradition of 
support and kinship built through the 
Foreign Societies with our brethren 
in Poland. 

Before the Second World War, 
there were seventeen thousand Bap- 
tists in Poland. Many were killed dur- 
ing the war. Others, of German de- 
scent, formed the nucleus of many 
of the “refugee churches” of postwar 
Germany and have been aided by 
American Baptists in their new loca- 
tions. Now there are close to three 
thousand Baptist church members. 


Opportunity for Witness 

This new challenge is a golden op- 
portunity for witness in a curtained 
country. We are not alone in giving. 
We shall be joined by Baptists here 
and overseas. Southern Baptists also 
plan to give $30,000. Baptists in 
Poland have pledged _ sacrificial 
amounts. “Our church members hope 
to give a full month’s salary each year 
for two or three years,” Aleksander 
Kircun, president of the Polish Bap- 
tists, told me in Warsaw. 
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Baptists in Poland understand the 
meaning of sacrifice, I learned. I 
visited their current meeting place in 
Warsaw, a small, second-story apart- 
ment restored from ruins. The room 
seats about forty people. “Convention 
headquarters” consists of a _ small, 
literature-filled study in Mr. Kircun’s 
walk-up apartment. Crowded as he 
and his family are, I was told that 
they housed more than twenty visi- 
tors during the three-day celebration. 
The approximately 750 of us attend- 
ing the celebration met in a larger 
evangelical church in Warsaw. 

That we were guests of another 
church is. interesting in __ itself. 
Churches in postwar Poland have had 
a marked shift toward closer coopera- 
tion. One of our most rewarding expe- 
riences was a dinner at which the fifty 
guests included the leading Protest- 
ants of Warsaw, all of whom spoke 
warmly of the evangelical contribu- 
tion of their Baptist countrymen. It 
was not always so in this conservative 
country of old Europe. 

But the need for more space is not 
the most compelling reason to build 
a Baptist center in Warsaw. Many 
American Baptists will remember 
that we helped once before when Pol- 
ish Baptists set up a program of theo- 
logical training. In just five years 
some twenty-six men received two or 
three years’ training. Today, they 
form the core of Baptist leadership 
in Poland. Eighteen are pastors, and 
all but one of the others are known 
to be active lay church leaders. “These 
young men give added weight to the 
promise of future leaders if we act 
today,” affirms Dr. Bell. 

It was especially heartwarming to 
me that Dr. Bell could attend the an- 


~ 
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niversary celebration and renew fel- 
lowship with those for whom he has 
become a symbol of the helping hand 
of American Baptists. This was his 
first visit in Poland since his postwar 
relief work was ended and a strict “no 
entry” policy was imposed for a num- 
ber of years. 

I flew into Warsaw, and from the 
air Poland looked like a green farm 
land. Once on the ground, those who 
had been in Warsaw ten years before 
marveled at the reconstruction in this 
city which had been 95 per cent de- 
stroyed, but I was depressed at the 
seemingly endless ruins. Of the more 
than a million people in Warsaw be- 
fore the war, eight hundred thousand 
had been killed. 


Hope for Future 

The celebration in Warsaw this 
summer was more than a commemo- 
ration of one hundred years of Bap- 
tist work in Poland. It was also an 
affirmation of future hope. Even in 
the slow but majestic tempo of the 
hymns we sang and in the magnifi- 
cent, organ-deep anthems of the 
choir, the theme of the celebration 
was jubilant hope. 

In that part of American Baptists’ 
world mission which is conducted 
overseas by the Foreign Societies, fel- 
lowship and support to Poland has 
been a fruitful tradition. Never have 
we had greater opportunity and chal- 
lenge in Poland than in these begin- 
ning years of a second century of Bap- 
tist witness. 

Epwarp B. WILLINGHAM 


NEW YORK 


Home Mission Boards 


The boards of managers of the 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
cieties met September 15-17, in New 
York city. On Monday evening, the 
boards of managers, staff members, 





Model of proposed Baptist center in Warsaw, Poland 
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WHO CARES... 
what I think... 


feel ... 











or do? 
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American Baptists care! They are concerned that boys and girls like the pensive young 
lady pictured above choose the highest and best life has to offer: the new life in Jesus Christ. 
That is why they provide Christian training through Christian center programs, camping, chil- 
dren’s homes, and other channels of the home mission ministry. Still there are many unmet 
needs. More American Baptists must learn to care! 


Who cares? Do you? 
For information write to 
WILLIAM H. RHOADES 
164 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 
The American Baptist Home Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society Mission Society 
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office personnel, and invited guests 
met for dinner at the Riverside 
Church. The theme of the evening 
was evangelism. Chaplain Herman W. 
Benner, Alma B. Clifford, and How- 
ard R. Moody spoke on the place of 
evangelism in their mission work. 
David C. Orr, of Scotland, was the 
featured speaker. Mr. Orr is in this 
country for the mission to ministers to 
be conducted the next two months in 
connection with the Baptist Jubilee 
Advance. 


Junior Citizens’ Camps 

The division of church missions 
welcomed Selwyn Smith as director 
of the church-strategy program. Law- 
rence H. Janssen and Mary Ellen 
Hibbs conducted nine Junior Citizens’ 
Camps, which served 269 youth. They 
also gave leadership at the national 
recreation laboratory at Green Lake, 
Wis. Harvey A. Everett recently as- 
sumed the position of administrative 
assistant in the division of church 
missions. The resignation of Millicent 
Engel, hospital administrator at Cor- 
dova, Alaska, was announced. Gert- 
rude Lauterbach was appointed as a 
second nurse for the hospital in Cor- 
dova. 

A. Stanley MacNair, board member 
and pastor of the University Baptist 
Church, Seattle, Wash., visited Bap- 


tist work in Alaska at the request of 
the boards. Mr. MacNair reported 
that Anchorage is in a pivotal place 
in the state. Its population has dou- 
bled in the last six years. There are 
an estimated thirty thousand in the 
city itself and one hundred thousand 
within a ten-mile area. Though there 
are twenty-one Baptist churches in 
the city, most of these are Southern, 
and there continues to be a need for 
the American Baptist witness. The 
boards voted to proceed with all pos- 
sible speed to open work in Anchorage. 

The division of church extension 
and edifice funds reported that during 
the summer months $550,000 was dis- 
bursed in loans to thirty-five churches 
for use in their building programs. 
All available funds have been voted 
as loans to churches within the con- 
vention. The need for more funds 
continues to be urgent. 

The resignation of Edward E. Chip- 
man, who had been a field represen- 
tative in the division since 1950, was 
announced with regret. Mr. Chipman 
will become pastor of the Sunset Hills 
Baptist Church, Omaha, Nebr. 


Missions Reorganized 

In June, Wilbur Larson, secretary 
of the division for Latin America, at- 
tended a special session of the Baptist 
Convention of Puerto Rico called to 


act upon the reorganization of the 
convention and the calling of an exec- 
utive secretary. Oscar Rodriguez, for- 
mer general missionary in Cuba, was 
elected to the new position, as well as 
that of director of promotion. 

The Mexico Mission has been re- 
organized. Donato Ramirez, who has 
carried full responsibility for general 
work among the churches and semi- 
nary, will be assisted by Kenneth 
Mavity. 

Colegios Internacionales, Cristo, 
Cuba, has been reopened in spite of 
continued political conflicts. Though 
the opening registration was only sev- 
enty, other students will be coming. 
The two North American missionar- 
ies, Eleanor E. Dow and Kathleen 
A. Rounds, returned to the school. 

There is continued tension in Haiti, 
but the general missionary, C. Stan- 
ford Kelly, reports an unusually fine 
series of summer conferences and in- 
stitues held at the seminary in Limbe. 
The medical work under William H. 
Hodges is fast gaining in momentum. 

Aaron F. Webber, field represen- 
tative in the division, and Mrs. Web- 
ber, will move to Nicaragua, Novem- 
ber 1. In both Nicaragua and El 
Salvador the great need is for trained 
pastoral leadership, and Mr. Webber 
will give special attention to this 
problem. 
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Mission to Ministers 

The mission to ministers, a part of 
the program of the Baptist Jubilee 
Advance, which began in Septem- 
ber, will consist of thirty-eight con- 
ferences across the American Baptist 
Convention. It will also include the 
executives’ retreat at Green Lake, 
Wis., in November, in connection 
with the midyear meetings. 

Since July, the division of support 
and interpretation has had the serv- 
ices of Dwight Jennings, formerly on 
the personnel staff of the Dow Chem- 
ical Company, as a consultant in per- 
sonnel precedures. He and Ernest C. 
Witham are making an_ intensive 
study of personnel policies and pro- 
cedures and are drafting materials 
for use. 


Commissioning Service 


Mildred A. Benson was appointed 
a missionary in Haiti. An experienced 
primary school teacher, she will open 
a one-room school for missionary chil- 
dren. Her initial class will number 
nine. The new service not only will 
provide a proper schooling for these 
children, but will free their parents 
for additional missionary work. 

Miss Benson was commissioned at 
the close of the board session. Wilbur 
Larson presented Miss Benson, Mrs. 
Frank Skoog, chairman of the boards, 


gave the charge, and Mrs. Harvey E. 
Vaux, president of the societies, gave 
the charge to the missionary and com- 
missioned her. 
Eighteen new missionaries were ap- 
pointed. : 
HELEN C. ScHMITZ 


BURMA 
New Hospital 


We are pretty well settled in Keng- 
tung now, and are enjoying the cooler 
climate very much. Just getting back 
into country where the men wear 
pants, rather than the Burmese men’s 
longyi (wrap-around skirt), worn in 
lower Burma, is a boost to my morale. 

The Baptist Mission compound is 
about a quarter-mile square, laid out 
like a park, with several houses, a 


church, the hospital, and_ school 
(under construction). We have a 
very comfortable one-story — brick 


house, and there are bananas, pa- 
payas, pineapples, and poinsettias in 
the yard. We do not have running 
water (there is a bucket-type well), 
but we hope to have electricity for 
both house and hospital in the near 
future. 

Kengtung is quite a town! Its main 
industries seem to be rice and vice. 
A pipeful of opium costs about twenty 
cents, and a man can gamble away 


his month’s pay in any number of 
legally operated lottery shops. Smug- 
gling thrives. Maybe it is not surpris- 
ing that some of the local Christians 
are a little apathetic. Otherwise, 
Kengtung is a very pleasant town in 
which to live. The people are friendly, 
the scenery is beautiful. There is a 
lake a few hundred yards from us 
that looks just like the postcards of 
the tropics, and mountains encircle us. 


Three Languages 


The church on the compound has 
about five hundred members, and the 
worship service is translated into Bur- 
mese, Lahu, and Chinese (keeps the 
sermons short!). There is a Shan- 
speaking congregation of about two 
hundred a quarter of a mile away. 
There is also a school through junior- 
high age with about three hundred 
pupils, but good teachers are very 
hard to get, especially on the salary 
the local Christian school board is 
willing to pay. They hope to complete 
the new school building this year; the 
old one was destroyed in the war, and 
the classes have been meeting in the 
hospital buildings. 

The hospital recently opened its 
dispensary. It will have only sixteen 
beds to start with, because I must 
handle the dispensary and some clin- 
ics in outlying towns myself until we 
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Che Spanish Ameriran Baptist Seminary 


WANTED 


to form a prayer fellowship for Latin America 


and addresses of young people who may be future, 
eligible, worthy students for the Spanish Ministry. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE WHO ARE ELIGIBLE AND 


need your help. 
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information to: 


The Rev. Benjamin R. Morales, President 
512 South Indiana St. 
Los Angeles 63, California 
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ANDOVER NEWTON Theological School 


Offers 


e Excellent training in a graduate school of theology with a distinguished faculty 
and guest lecturers. 


e Modern campus housing for single and married students at moderate cost. 


e Carefully supervised field work in chosen area of service. 





e Special clinical psychology courses with practical hospital experience. 

rey ; ; ; Dunstan 
e Intern year in field of your choice with faculty guidance. 
e Courses leading to B.D., M.R.E., and S.T.M. degrees. 


e Reasonable fees for tuition and board. 





e Scholarship and student aid available. 


For Information write 


HerBeRT GEzorK, President 
ANDOVER NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
210 Herrick Road Newton Centre, Mass. 
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THE DOUGLASS SUNDAY | | 
SCHOOL LESSONS 1959 | , 


by Earl L. Douglass rn 


FOR MANY YEARS, TO MANY PEOPLE, THE ANSWER TO 
STIMULATING, COMPLETE SUNDAY SCHOOL CLASSES * 





Most useful . . . most used . . . the 1959 edition of this easy to use, 7 

thoroughly helpful guide continues to give the PERCEPTIVE and PRAC- 

TICAL aid that made its predecessors indispensable to Sunday School = 

teachers and students alike. $7 

« Evangelical in Doctrine « Fully developed explanations 

« Scripture lessons printed in full (K.J.V.) . Valuable audio-visual aids Fo 

« Helpful list for outside reading e Clear arrangement and printing wii 
ea 

THE DOUGLASS SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 1959 is the RIGHT 

Sunday School text — vigorous in language — its roots deep in those values 

basic to sound Christian doctrine. 

Lessons get immediate interest . . . Enthusiastic response . . . Greatly 

increase the value of regular Sunday School instruction. Pt 


“For my personal use, | find THE DOUGLASS SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSONS . . . the most helpful among the many in this field that come 
to my desk.” — Daniel A. Poling, The Christian Herald $2.95 
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The Church 4t Wort 


—theme of the Fall Convocation 
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L mu Ii 


2:00 P.M. Ground Breaking 
for new library 


3:00 P.M. Leadership 
Conference 


The Church at Work Through 


@ Stewardship 
Dr. C. Clayton Browne 


@ Church Visitation 
Mr. Charles Woolfolk 


@ Women 
Mrs. Howard Roach 


5:30 P.M. Fellowship Dinner 


8:00 P.M. Convocation 
Address 


The Church at Work Through 
Its World Mission 
Dr. R. Fred Chambers 
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Pocket Books with the owner’s 
name inscribed on the cover 


The Family at Prayer 
Practical helps for the family altar, 3% by 5% 
Inches, 128 pages. Single copy, 75¢, 12 for $7.50. 
Name In gold, 25¢ extra per book. 


Youth at Prayer 
To help young people make prayer Ilfe vital. 3 by 
5 inches. 128 pages. Single copy, 75¢, 12 for 
$7.50. Name in gold, 25¢ extra per book. 


Cover Case for The Upper Room 
For convenient daily use. Black processed leather, 
with name in gold at no additional charge. $1.00 
each. 


Order NOW for prompt delivery 


Cys Oya Room_ 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 Grand Avenue, Nashviile 5, Tenn. 


ROBES 


Write for catalog and sample 
swatches. Fine materials; beau- 
tiful tailoring; fair prices. Men- 
tion whether for pulpit or choir, 
and give name of church. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1162 S. 4th St. Greenville, Il. 
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can get a Burmese Christian doctor 
to help. With two doctors and our 
present buildings, we can expand to 
about forty-five beds. 

Since I am supposed to be spend- 
ing most of my time studying Shan, 
I had better mention that, too. It is 
coming along well—I handled a re- 
turn-visit patient by myself in Shan 
the other day, but unless I have a 
good idea beforehand what the con- 
versation is all about, I am lost. Shan 
is easier than Burmese, though. The 
word order is more like English and 
there are more exact counterparts in 
our English words. We have been at 
it about three months now. 


Word from China 

We have been getting word from 
some of the Baptist churches over the 
border in Red China. Twice this week 
groups of ragged and worn-out look- 
ing Lahu Christians have appeared 
on the compound. One group I talked 
to had been on the march twelve days. 
Some of the women carried babies at 
the breast, and the men had flintlock 
rifles that looked a hundred years old. 
They said there was not enough food 
in their part of China, and that the 
Communists interfered with their 
church meetings and generally made 
life miserable. They had left by night 
so that they would not be caught and 
beaten. They will resettle in the Lahu 
villages located around here. 

It is hard to know what to say 
about Christian work in this area. It 
has been encouraging to see the way 
the Burma Baptist Convention has 
taken hold of its new responsibilities 
as the American Baptists have gradu- 
ally turned over the work to them. 
As far as the local scene goes, though, 
the Christians have a long way to go. 
However, we still do not know all the 
factors involved. 


Food and Health 


Life in the tropics really is not so 
hard to get accustomed to, after the 
initial plunge. Except that rice takes 
the place of most of the flour and po- 
tatoes, our diet is not much different 
from that in America. Though the 
Shans are Buddhists, they have no 
taboos about killing meat. In season, 
we get most of the vegetables we had 
back home. We cook all the vege- 
tables, boil our milk, and filter our 
water, but that is about the only dif- 
ference. 

We take chloroquine once a week 
as a malaria preventive. If the mos- 
quitoes get bad, we sleep under nets. 
At first, with visions of hookworm, we 
made Susie promise never to go bare- 
foot, but after a few weeks of hear- 
ing, “Well, all my friends do!” we 
gave up. She still seems healthy. 

KerrH R. DAHLBERG 
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As a holder of an American Bible 
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able throughout the 
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Appointed 


By the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Societies: Mildred Alice Benson, 
teacher, Limbe, Haiti; George T. 
King, acting hospital administrator, 
Cordova Community Hospital, Cor- 
dova, Alaska; Gertrude E. Lauter- 
bach, nurse, Cordova Community 
Hospital, Cordova, Alaska; Wesley 
John Trautner, field representative, 
division of institutional ministries. 

By the American Baptist Home 
Mission Societies, in cooperation with 
the Baptist Missionary Training 
School: Mrs. Milo E. Wenger, as- 
sistant to the president in public re- 
lations, Baptist Missionary Training 
School, Chicago, IIl. 

By the American Baptist Home 
Mission Societies, in cooperation with 
state conventions, city societies, and 
churches: Elam J. Anderson, Blossom 
Hill Baptist Church, San Jose, Calif. ; 
Cleo Y. Boyd, Oakland Baptist 
Church, Oakland, N.J.; Dennis L. 
Crawford, Sheridan ~ Park Baptist 
Church, Bremerton, Wash.; Charles 
E. Dorsey, Colonial Park Baptist 
Church, Harrisburg, Pa.; Theron M. 
Duerfeldt, executive director, Bethel 
Neighborhood Center, Kansas City, 
Kans.; Walfred Erickson, Clyde Hill 
Baptist Church, Bellevue, Wash.; 
Walter Friesen, Church of the Foot- 
hills, San Jose, Calif.; Lynn E. 
Hodges, First American Baptist 
Church, Irvington, Calif.; Myrle A. 
Horner, Second Baptist Church, Boise, 
Idaho; Jack W. Hurse, First Baptist 


Church, Twenty-nine Palms, Calif.; 
Charles L. McCarty, Murray Baptist 
Church, Murray, Utah; Chester 


Northrup, associate executive secre- 
tary with portfolio for evangelism, 
Idaho Baptist Convention, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Walter W. Thompson, 
Hope Baptist Church, Glendale, Ariz. ; 
Joseph H. Williams, Jr., cooperative 
educational field worker, Detroit, 
Mich.; Frederick B. Williamson, 
church-extension project, Nankin 


Mills, Mich. 


Died 


Abigail E. Johnson, missionary to 
the Indians (1898-1937), August 27, 
1958. 

Gertrude Miller, missionary in 
Cuba and various Christian centers 
(1908-1942), at Jacksonville, IIL, 


July 7, 1958. 
Mrs. William A. (Anna Krieg) 
Petzoldt, missionary to the Indians in 


Montana (1903-1942), 
Wyo., August 11, 1958. 
Mrs. J. W. Stenger, missionary to 


at Sheridan, 
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Two Timely Books 
on the 


CHURCH-MISSION 
PROBLEM 


by 
ALVIN T. FISHMAN 


American Baptist Missionary 
in India Since 1920 
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m@ FOR THIS PURPOSE. A forth- 
right study of the relationship of the 
Telugu Baptist churches to the South 
India Mission of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Societies. 1958. $2.00. 
Seven for $10.00. 


mw CULTURE CHANGE AND THE 
UNDERPRIVILEGED. A _ useful 
study of the cultural and psychological 
background of the Telugu Baptist 
churches, the churches for which For 
This Purpose was written. 1941. $1.50. 


Order by bank draft or 
personal check from: 


Rev. A. T. Fishman 


Andhra Christian College 
Guntur, South India 
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bra, Calif., July 27, 1958. 


Furloughed 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert D. Brenner, 
from Nicaragua; Rev. and Mrs. L. A. 
Brown, from Belgian Congo; Rev. 
and Mrs. Leonard A. Crain, Rev. and 
Mrs. E. T. Fletcher, Mary I. Laugh- 
lin, and Alice Mae Simmons, from 
Burma; J. T. Howard, from Philip- 
pines. 


Transferred 


Edward E. Chipman, from field 
representative to church-extension 
pastor, Sunset Hills Baptist Church, 
Omaha, Nebr.; Marian Ellen Kimble, 
from Heath Christian Center, Bos- 
ton, Mass., to missionary-at-large, di- 
vision of church missions; Juan Ma- 
cias, from bilingual pastor, Kansas 
City, Kans., to Saginaw Mexican Bap- 
tist Church, Saginaw, Mich.; Oscar 
Rodriguez, from general missionary in 
Cuba to executive secretary and di- 
rector of promotion of the Baptist 
Convention in Puerto Rico; Mary 
Setzekorn, from Ouzinkie, Alaska, to 
director of Friendship House, Billings, 
Mont.; Ruth Tanner, from girls’ 
worker to director of Emmanuel 
Christian Center, Buffalo, N.Y.; Ar- 
thur A. Vinz, from church-extension 
pastor, Murray Baptist Church, Mur- 
ray, Utah, to associate executive sec- 
retary with portfolio for evangelism, 
Montana Baptist Convention, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


Resigned 


Rev. and Mrs. R. L. Pearson, Bel- 
gian Congo; Dr. and Mrs. W. W. 
Rice, Burma; H. Hollis Allen, Den- 
ver, Colo.; Charles Baldwin, Harris- 
burg, Pa.; Edward Brewer, Ogden, 
Utah; Carleton L. Briggs, area di- 
rector of evangelism for Montana, 
Idaho, and Utah; James R. Bulkley, 
Hulett, Wyo.; William Clark, Magna, 
Utah; Reuben Denna, Chicago, IIL; 
Louis Desimone, Quincy, Wash.; Mil- 
licent Engel, Cordova Community 
Hospital, Cordova, Alaska; Samuel 
G. English, director of town and coun- 
try work in Idaho; Ernest O. Forde, 
area director of evangelism in the Pa- 
cific area; Clifton Gunnels, Irving- 
ton, Calif.; John Hiben, Bradley-Flor- 
ence Larger Parish, S. Dak.; Barbara 
Matteson Haines, Dayton Christian 
Center, Dayton, Ohio; B. Frank Mc- 
Cray, Tucson, Ariz.; Gordon McMil- 
lan, Sioux Falls, S.Dak.; J. R. Nichols, 
Wheatridge, Colo.; Wilmer M. Potter, 
Coraopolis, Pa.; P. Vanis Slawter, 
Broomall, Pa. (retired) ; A. R. Smith, 
Denver, Colo.; Sara Louise Walker, 
Christian Center, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Church assumed self-support: Jav- 
ier Palos, United Mexican Church, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





South India (1910-1924), at Alham- 





AT THE TOP 
of your 
Christmas list 


With This One Giff You Keep Giving All Year. 
lt Links the Giver and the Recipient Daily 
In a Quiet, Refreshing Fellowship of Prayer 


Nothing else that you can give your family and 
friends at Christmas can bring them more joy than 
the gift of THE SECRET PLACE. A single issue is as 
full of meaning as the nicest Christmas card and will 
stay with the reader for three full months. 


Every day of the year THE SECRET PLACE provides 
readers with a new sense of strength and direction. 
Its daily devotions are by men and women from all 
walks of life. Beginning with the January-February- 
March issue, it will contain two brand-new features 
—the Hymn of the Month and the Bible Book of the 
Month and will be printed in Ywo attractive colors. 


Be sure to include a Gift Binder with your sub- 
scription. This permanent, protective leatherette holder 
will be useful and appreciated by everyone. 


ree 50c a year 
Stakes 75¢ 


Single subscription (four issues) 
Leatherette Binder for single issues. Each 


Name 





Address 





City State 


([] The Secret Place [] Leatherette Binder 





Name 





Address 





City State 


[] The Secret Place [] Leatherette Binder 














Name 
3 Address 
City State 
[] The Secret Place [] Leatherette Binder 


Your Name Here—Mail to Address Below 


Name 





Address 





City State 





Check [J if you, too, are subscribing. 


() Leatherette Binder. Amount enclosed $ 








The SECRET PLACE 


1703 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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An Alphabet of Overseas Missions 





DRAMA 


Dull days are not the rule 
in missionary lives; so 
much to do with such 
interesting people! 


Drama in an early morn- 
ing baptism on a college 
campus, death averted by 
the visit of a Christian 
nurse, dedication of a 
church built by nationals 
themselves. 


Daily life can be dramatic 
when your business is to 
help transform lives 
through Jesus Christ. 


DEDICATION 


Doing their life-work for 
Christ overseas are 400 
American Baptist mission- 
aries who, with many 
other fine qualities, are 
first of all deeply dedi- 
cated . 


Doubtless some of us 
could do much of the 
work missionaries do; but 
in strange cultures and 
climates, and identified 
with the tiniest minorities, 
devotion must constantly 
do battle with despair. 


Dedication makes the dif- 
ference. 


American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society 


Woman's American Baptist 


Foreign Mission Society 





Gilms... 


BAPTIST FILM LIBRARY 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16. N. ¥ 
19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3. I 
2107 Woolsey St.. Berkeley 5, Calit 





Stories about Christmas may be 
told in many ways, whether in a bib- 
lical setting or in a study of tradi- 
tions. Purchase a filmstrip and present 
your program around it. 

F246. The Nativity. Mary and Jo- 
seph journey to Bethlehem where 
Jesus is born, and shepherds come to 
worship him. Color and sound. 3314 
rpm record. 15 minutes. Sale, $7.50. 

F248. The Story of the Wise Men. 
The Magi’s faith is rewarded by find- 
ing the Christ child. Color and sound. 
334 rpm record. 15 minutes. Sale, 
$7.50. 

Kindergarten children will enjoy 
the traditional story through the series 
of four filmstrips “When Jesus Was 
Born.” 

F282. Jesus Is Born. A_ beautiful 
story of the trip to Bethlehem, finding 
a place to spend the night, and the 
the birth. 

F283. The Shepherds’ Visit. The 
shepherds in the field, watching their 
sheep, hear the announcement of 
Jesus’ birth and adore him. 

F284. The Wise Men Bring Gifts. 
They present gifts to the little Jesus. 

F285. Growing Up in Nazareth. 
We see Jesus growing up in his rela- 
tionship with his parents, friends, and 
God. 

This series of four color filmstrips 
has two 3344 rpm records. 5 minutes 
each. Sale, $19.50. 

For primary and junior groups: 

F320. The Christmas Riddle. The 
story of a girl who discovers clues 
that enable her to solve the riddle her 
church-school teacher asked, and finds 
the true meaning of Christmas. Color 
and sound. 3314 rpm record. 15 min- 
utes. Sale, $10.00. 

F321. A Pony for Christmas. Two 
boys help a man overcome his bitter- 
ness about Christmas. The surprising 
climax brings happiness to everyone. 
Color and sound. 33% rpm record. 
15 minutes. Sale, $10.00. 

Adults will enjoy the happy holi- 
day style of the following filmstrips. 

F318. Stories About Our Christmas 
Traditions. The meaning of the tree, 
decorations, mistletoe, gifts, and other 
traditions are brought to the screen. 
Color and sound. 334 rpm record. 
15 minutes. Sale, $10.00. 

F319. Stories About Our Chnist- 
mas Carols. A story of how we got 
four of the most popular Christmas 
carols. Color and sound. 3344 rpm 
record. 15 minutes. Sale, $10.00. 

















THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 





A comprehensive commentary on 
the entire Bible. . . . The most won- | 
derful gift possible for any preacher, | 
teacher, or student. The 12-volume 
Set, $89.50 Each Volume, $8.75 | 

j 








Order from your bookstere 
ABINGDON PRESS 











HILLSDALE COLLEGE 
Hillsdale, Michigan 


coeducational liheral arts 
founded 1844 


dedicated to the dignity and sanctity 
of each student as a Child of God, to 
be so developed and educated that the 
personal destiny of each is respected 
and helped by the rest. 


750 students 



























More Impressive 
Christmas Programs 
A complete selection of 
distinetive styles and quai- 
ity fabrics. All colors and 
shades. Send today for 
FREE catalog. C-9 (Choir 
Robes and Accessories) ; J-9 
(Children’s Robes); P-9 
(Pulpit Robes); B-9 (Bap- 
tlemal Robes) 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


CAAMPAEA £1. 1008 5 Mammy 51 








ie, 8m el Cumcage 1. £1 (OS MEGELiS 78 Cm 
306 tte hee 778 8 lebele & 16M 0 Cabwenge Ged 
SAVE $1.50 
4 Christmas Gift Subscriptions 
for 
MISSIONS 


$6.50 (usually $8.00) 
See Page 11 





Answers to Quiz on page 3 

(1) 60 per cent. (2) Japan. (3) 
Four schools, 9,183 students. (4) 
True. (5) Administrative secretary 
for Japan. (6) Sixty-three. (7) July 
11-18. (8) Robert A. Ashworth. (9) 
True. (10) Eighteen. (11) Lahu vil- 
lages. (12) Mrssions, $6.50. (13) 
True. 


MISSIONS 
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An Alphabet of Overseas Missions 


EUROPE 


Every year, American Bap- 
tists help build churches, 
undergird special pro- 
grams, provide scholar- 
ships in an area that is 
not one of our mission 
fields. 


Europe is where Dr. Edwin 
A. Bell serves us, not as a 
missionary but as a spe- 
cial representative for fel- 
lowship and cooperation. 


EDUCATIONAL 
EVANGELISM 


Evangelism is the reason 
and the goal for all mis- 
sions enterprises. 


Education is one way of 
accomplishing this end. 


Every student whose 
growth is nurtured in a 
Christian school helps to 
create a cultural climate 
sympathetic to the growth 
of Christianity. 


Even teaching adults to 
read is the first step in 
true evangelism, for un- 
less he can read, how can 
a man really know the 
word of God for himself? 


Club Talk... 


By FRANK A SHARP 
Business Manager 





HRISTMAS will be here in a few 

weeks and many subscribers will 
be looking for appropriate Christmas 
gifts for relatives and friends. 

It is not necessary to spend long 
hours walking through many stores 
seeking the right gift. Neither is it 
necessary to spend large sums of 
money for expensive remembrances. 
The easiest way to handle the whole 
matter is to send Missions to each 
person on your shopping list. This gift 
will last a whole year and will be a 
monthly reminder of your thoughful- 
ness and Christian concern. Where 
can you get more quantity and qual- 
ity in a Christmas present than a sub- 
scription for Missions? 

Churches, looking for a way to re- 
member servicemen and women, shut- 
ins, college students away from home, 
and others, should consider the merits 
of sending gift subscriptions to these 
persons. 

Club managers are urged to secure 
as many gift subscriptions as possible 
at reduced rates of 4 gifts for $6.50, 
3 gifts for $5.00, 2 gifts for $3.50, and 
1 gift for $2.00. It is possible to in- 
clude your own renewal along with 
your gift subscriptions. A gift sub- 
scription blank will be found on page 
11 of this issue. 

A gift card, inscribed with the don- 
or’s name, will be mailed to each per- 
son receiving a Christmas gift sub- 
scription. 


There are many retired Baptist min- 
isters who can no longer afford to sub- 
scribe for Missions because their re- 
tirement income is small. For the past 
four years, many of our readers have 
sent donations for gift subscriptions 
for these pastors. Many of these pas- 
tors have expressed their gratitude for 
these gifts. Perhaps some of our read- 
ers would once again like to send a 
gift subscription to one or more of 
these deserving workers. Send your 
check for donations to Missions, 152 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

a 
Many persons do not renew their 


An Alphabet of Overseas Missions 


FRIENDSHIP 


“Frankly,” said Dr. Wayne 
Oates to American Bap- 
tist students in Septem- 
ber, “you don’t even have 
the right to ‘buttonhole’ 
a person you hardly know, 
expecting him to come to 
Christ. 


“First, you must be close 
to him in friendship; then 
you have a basis for evan- 
gelism.” 


For 144 years, American 
Baptist missionaries have 
done their most effective 
evangelistic work this way. 


FINANCE 


Funds to do the job are 
highly important in ex- 
tending missiom work. 


For information on how 
you can give $500 or more, 
with regular returns, use 
the coupon. 


American Baptist 


Foreign Mission Society 


Woman's American Baptist 


Foreign Mission Society 


subscriptions until after they receive 
three or four notices. If we could re- 
ceive the renewal promptly after the 
first notice is sent to the subscriber, it 
would save us much valuable office 
time and not a small amount of 
money. 

If the renewal is mailed promptly, 
your subscription will then continue to 
come to you regularly and you will 
not miss a single issue. 


MRS. PHILIP S. CURTIS 
152 MADISON AVE., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, 

full information on Gift-Annuity 
: ; A ts. 

American Baptist — 


Foreign Mission Society 


Woman's American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society 


poo eet 


November, 1958 








Books that are fit for a Christian home... 






(Values to $19.90) 


for only 


PRANK C.LAUBACH 


The World 
Is {ear ning 


( ompassion 


a pire 
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et HE Christian Herald Family Bookshelf offers the finest 
new books published each year. There will be fiction 
by famous authors who entertain you without filthy lan- 
inspirational books to guide and 
. biographies of men 
and women who have lived successful lives of service to 
humanity. Each will be a book you will read again and 


guage or immorality ... 
help you in your daily problems. . 


again and heartily recommend to all 
your friends, young or old. The editors 
of the Family Bookshelf guarantee 
that each book will not only be fit for 


soa 


NOW — OWN WHOLESOME NEW BOOKS FOR AS LITTLE 
AS % PRICE THROUGH FAMILY BOOKSHELF MEMBERSHIP! 


a ea 
Go a 


you and your family to read — but that you will enjoy and 
treasure it for years to come. 


amity 
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with membership 
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YOUR GUARANTEE 
Every Family Book- 
shelf selection will be 
free of illicit sex. filthy 
language or suggestive 
phrases. Each will be 
fit for every member 
of your family to read 











As a member, you are notified in advance of each forth- 


CHRISTIAN HERALD’S 


Bookshelf 





——-==«= SEND NO MONEY JUST MAIL COUPON -——~ 
CHECK THE 4 BOOKS YOU WANT 


(C) THE FOOL OF GOD A HARVEST OF STORIES 


Vv Al 
( THE WORLD IS LEARNING As Fao 


COMPASSION SING OUT THE GLORY 
(1) THE GIRL IN THE ALL Or tt WOMEN OF 
BLUE PINAFORE THE 8 


C) LINCOLN’S DEVOTIONAL C] PAPA’ $ DAUGHTER 


CHRISTIAN HERALD’S FAMILY BOOKSHELF 
27 East 39th Street, New York 16, New York 


THIS IS WHAT I'VE BEEN LOOKING FOR! Please send at once, 
the four books I have checked as my membership gift books and 
first-selection and bill me for only $3 plus postage and handling. 
Enroll me as a member of Christian Herald's Family Bookshelf 
and send me your preview each month so I can decide whether 
or not I want to receive the Bookshelf selection described. I 
don't have to buy every selection — only four books during an 
entire year, to fulfill my membership requirements. For every 
two books I do accept. you agree to send me another valuable 
bonus book worth up to $5.00 free 


Dept. 129 


PNG +16 6beb ede ROteRee Dede ne oeke Aten ekees 


Address...... 


Sb cts need bhbewteiuenweneenue Zone... 
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TO LIVE AGAIN 

by Catherine Marshall 
A fabulous success story. 
with Catherine Marshall's 
answers to many of life’s 
perplexing riddles. It is 
a story of the victory of 
faith. Reg. price $3.95 


THE GIRL IN THE 
BLUE PINAFORE 
by Sara Ware Bassett 
Lydia opens her door to 
an unexpected, mysterious 
guest; then begins a tale 
as original as Cape Cod 
itself! Reg. price $2.95. 


PAPA’S DAUGHTER 

by Thyra Ferre Bjorn 
You'll take Papa's aysh- 
ter to your heart! Geys 

Grace Noll Crowel 
“Would there were more 
like these people in our 

time!"’ Reg. price $3.50. 


LINCOLN’S DEVOTIONAL 
Intro. by Carl Sandburg 
Mind-enriching and soul- 
satisfying. In rich, red, 
soft Spanish grain, cell- 
cqmane jacket, stained 

edges marker, gold-im- 
nted. Reg. price $5.00. 


coming monthly selection, which you may reject, 
wish, on the form provided. You need buy as few as four 
books a year, and you never pay more than $3.00 for any 
book. You get a FREE bonus book (worth up to $5.00) 


if you 


for every two you buy. Mail the coupon 
now and you get any four books shown 
on this page for just $3.00 plus a small 
charge for shipping and handling! 


THE WORLD IS LEARNING 
COMPASSION 
by Frank Laubach 
A book of hope, appealing 
to those who believe in 
the world’s future. One of 
the year’s most important 
books. Reg. price $3.50 


THE FOOL OF GOD 

by Louis Cochran 
A remarkable novel woven 
around the life of one of 
the greatest minds and 
hearts of American Chris- 
tianity. Highly com- 
mended. Reg. price $4.95 


A VERY FAR COUNTRY 
by M. Almedingen 


Anna and the King of 
Siam. Like that story, a 
fine woman captures your 
heart. Reg. price $4.50. 


SING OUT THE GLORY 
by Gladys Hasty Carroll 
As you finish reading this 
beautiful story, you will 
find a melody in your own 
life. A novel with parse 
dimensions of Love, Hope, 
Charity. Reg. price $4.00 


A HARVEST OF STORIES 
_by Dorothy Canfield 
Brings together 28 of the 
author’s most opular 
stories over half-a-cen- 
tury. Rewarding reading 
for every member of the 
family. Reg. price $5.00 


THE BIBLE COOKBOOK 
by Marian Maeve O'Brien 


hand in this book of 500 

recipes, eac keyed to 
S mentioned in the 

Bible. Reg. price $3.95. 


THE HOLY BIBLE 
DeLuxe black leatherette 
zipper enclosed Bible 
so easy to carry safely in 
any weather. Has gilt- 
stamped red edges, Con- 
cordance, maps, readers’ 
aids. For young and old. 


ALL THE WOMEN OF 
THE BIBLE 
by Edith Deen 
As Dr. Poling € says: ‘“‘Nev- 
er has there been anything 
like this before.” There 
are 300 peceraghtes. 52 
studies. Reg. price $4.95 


MISSIONS 
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E Reveals Spiritual Meaning of Vers 


eGives Desired Information More Quickly 

















Helpful 
Bible 
Published 


Tidwell: 
best yet. 


have 


for Women 


Reference 
them all.” 


would not 


It has more helps than any other Bible.” 
Dr. Charles E. Fuller: “I wish every preacher and any 
a logical 
never 


55 FEATURES... 


7 GREAT DEPARTMENTS MAKE=— 


THE NEW CHAIN-REFERENCE BIBLE 


Truly a Bible PLUS a Biblical Library 
in ONE Volume 


EDITED BY REV. F. C. THOMPSON, D.D., PH. D. 


READ WHAT OTHERS SAY: 


Justice Glenn Terrell, Former Chief Justice of the into 
Supreme Court of Florida: “‘The inscription over the 
entrance of the Library of the Florida State College this splendid aid to Bible study and instruction." 
Robert G. Lee: “‘This is to testify that I have 

the Thompson Chain Reference Bible for 
several years in my study of the Bible. I believe 
the very best on the market today. I wish 


in Tallahasse, Florida, is: Dr. 
‘The Half of Knowledge Is to Know Where to 


Most 3 The New 

« the fullest 
complete knowledge of the Bible in the easiest way. of 
For the past two years I have used the New Chain Bible.’’ 
Bible and I have found it the best of Reference Bible is a treasure-house of useful infor 
Dr. Walter A. Maier: “I use the New mation. 
Chain Reference Bible with continued delight and in every 
be without it.” The Late Dr. J. B. it surpasses them all for real practical helps. To 
“The New Chain Reference Bible is the anyone desiring a better knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures I would say, examine this work before buying 
other Bible.’ Dr. Bob Jones, Sr.: “I wish I 
influence every Christian to purchase one of 
Bibles.”’ 


Find Knowledge.’ 


Chain Reference Bible is ‘Where’ to find it is 
spiritual truths and to gain the most that every reader of the Bible and every student 
Bible had a copy of this unusually helpful 


teacher of the Word had a copy of this most usable could 
reference work.” Dr. J. A. Huffman: these 
seen so much splendid help crowded 


used 


single volume of the Bible.” or. Harry 


Rimmer: “I feel that no student should be without 


Dr. Leander S. Keyser: “The New Chain 


Surely, this is the Bible that ought to be 
home.” Dr. H. Framer Smith: ‘‘I find that 


Rapidly Reoloctan Other Bibles —Has So Many More New Helps! 


aa bie Unique chart showing Origin and Growth of the English 


The Outline Studies of Bible Periods, comparing Bib- 
Beal History with Contemporary Secular History. 

3. The Analysis of the Bible asa Whole. 

4. The Analysis of each of the 66 Books of the Bible. 

5. The Analysis of every Chapter of the New Testament. 

6. The Analysis ofthe Verses of the entire Bible. 

7. The Numerical and Chain Reference Systems. 

8. Special Analysis of the Important Bible Characters. 

9. Contrast between the Old and New Testaments. 

10. The Topical Treasury. New Topics for Prayer Meet- 
ings, Men's Meetings, Women’s Meetings, Missionary Meet- 
ings, Young People’s Meetings, etc. 

11. Special Bible Readings fcr private devotions and pub- 
Ie services. New and different subjects. 

12. Bible Harmonies of the Lives of Moses and Paul. 

13. Special Portraits of Jesus. 

14. Chart of the Messianic Stars. 

15. Chart showing cause of the Babylonian Captivity. 

16. Chart of the Temple of Truth, illustrating the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 

= Chart of Jesus’ Hours on the Cross. 

The Christian Workers’ Outfit. Of special v alue to soul 
dae 

19. All Prominent Bible Saeecteen Classified, listing the 
Patriarchs, Leaders in Early Hebrew History, Courageous 
Reformers, etc., with meaning of their names given. 

20. Golden Chapters of the Bible. 

21. A Complete ee Index of over seven thousand 
topics, names and places. 
mt 2. Special Memory Verses selected from each Book of the 

ible. 

23. Chart Showing Seven Editions of Divine Law. 

24. Graph of the Prodigal Son. 

25. Bible Mnemonics, or how to memorize. 

26. The Principles and Best Methods of Bible Study. 

27. Pictoria] Illustration of the River of Inspiration. 

28. Bible Markings, Explaining best methods.of marking 
one’s Bible. 

29. Concordance. 

30. Atlas of 12 colored maps with Index for quickly locat- 
Ing places. 

Other Features in Text Cyclopedia 

31. Topical Study of the Bible. Correlated Scriptures 
printed out in full under 2467 topics and sub-topics. Three 
times as many as in any other Bible. 

32. Contrast Study of Great Truths of the Bible. Enables 


you to study the Constructive and Destructive Forces of 
Life, with the Bible verses printed out in full under such sub- 
jects as Faith—Unbelief, Love—Hatred, Courage—Fear, ete. 

33. Life Studies, such as Business Life, Home Life, Devo- 
tional Life, The Surrendered Life, ete. 

34. Bible Stories for Children. A list of 56 stories to be 
read from the Bible itself. 

35. Miracles of both the Old and New Testaments listed 
§n Chronological Order. 

36. Parables of the Old Testament. Parables of the New 
Testament, listing those given in One Gospel Only, those 
givenin Two, and those given in Three. 

37. Titles and Names of Christ; of the Holy Spirli; of God 
the Father; and of Satan. 

38. General Bible Prophecies. 

39. A List of the Prophets of the Bible. 

40. List of Judges of Israel and Judah given in Chronolog- 
ical Order. 

41. List of the Notable Women of the Bible. 

42. Mountains and Hills referred to in Bible, listing the 
Scenes of Great Events. 

43. Dictionary Material. 

44. Tables of Time, Money, Weights anu Measures. 


Eleven New Features Added in the Third Improved Edition 


45. The Historical Bridge, covering interval between the 
Old and New Testaments. 

eS Chart showing the History of the Apostles. 

Harmony of the Gospels, citing references in different 
Gospels where events are given. 

48. Calendar of the Christian Era. 

49. The Post-Resurrection Appearances of Jesus, {llus- 
trated with well- known paintings. 

j = Chart of the Seven Churches of Asia, described by 
ohn. 

51. An Outline History of the Evangelistic and Missionary 
Work of the Early Church. 

52. The prophesies Concerning Jesus and their Fulfillment, 
a Chronologically, with principal verses printed out 
in full 

53. Map Showing Approximate Distances from Jerusalem 
to Various Historical Points. 

54. Chart Showing the Interlor Arrangement of the Temple 
at Jerusalem. 

55. Thirteen Special Illustrated Maps Showing the Jour- 
neys of Jesus, Peter, Paul, and the Journeys of the Children 
of Israel from Egypt to Canaan. These are separate maps, 
mind you—not several crowded together on one page. 


B.B. Kirkbride BIBLE CO..INC. 


M-6311 K. OF P. BLDG. 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


INDIANA 








The Revised Version is given in the wide 
margin opposite the verses, wherever an im- 
portant difference in meaning occurs. 


Be Fair to Yourself! 
See this special Bible with its un- 
equaled practical helps before you 
buy any Bible—or you may regret 


it as others have. Ask your pastor 

about it. No other Bible is so high- 

ly praised by so many renowned 
Bible Students. 


SEND NOW 
for this 
big FREE 


descriptive 


BOOK 
AgentsWanted 











B. B. KIRKBRIDE BIBLE CoO., INC., 
Dept. M-6311 K. of P. Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


1 

l 

| 

| (C0 Without cost or obligation to me, send 

} a copy of the big illustrated book, “A New 

| Bible for a New Day,” and full particulars 
concerning the Third Improved Edition of 

| your New Chain Reference Bible. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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[] Send your special terms to Representa- 
tives. 
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Address omen 
City. 
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Clean-up Time 


AMERICAN BAPTIST 
CONVENTION 








Time to rake up the leaves and also to gather those unused church 
envelopes left over from last summer and Sundays when you were 
unable to attend services. Is your church pledge up-to-date? Will 
you start off the new year with a clean slate? Begin NOW to catch 
up so that you may end this year with your commitments to God 


and your church paid in full. 




















